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“WILL HE NO’ COME BACK AGAIN?” 


BY JESSIE EDMONSTON SAXBY. 





COLONEL OVERTON IN DANGER. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘* We thrill to the clarion’s clangour, and harness for the fight.” 


BOUT that time the nation was stirred to its 
inmost parts by tidings of one of those atro- 
cious outbreaks which have made our Indian 

Empire an anxious and troublesome charge ever 
since it came into our possession. Detachments 
of soldiers from all available sources were sent out 
to aid those on the spot, and many an English 
home was bereft of its sunshine through the 
dreary days of anxiety that followed. 

Colonel Overton had dutifully kept up a regular 





—Gerald Massey. 


correspondence with his young wife, so that the 
Wintons always knew on good authority how 
affairs were proceeding at the seat of war. Not 
that the colonel sent information from a political 
or military point of view, he was too good a sol- 
dier to do that, but such facts as were interesting 
to the general public were faithfully detailed in his 
letters. To tell the truth, that was about all that the 
voluminous epistles contained, ‘There was an in- 
junction now and then to be careful how the reci- 
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pient exposed herself to colds in heated rooms, and 
unqualified approbation was given upon hearing 
that the fair lady was rusticating for a time. Later, 
when she still wrote from Prestonpans, he said she 
should not hide herself too long, lest her talents be- 
came rusty; but beyond such remarks the colonel’s 
letters might have been addressed to any one, and 
Kate did not scruple to make them public property 
at Inveresk Cottage. 

After a time, however, Colonel Overton’s des- 
patches came less regularly, which was accounted 
for by the fact that he was moving from place to 
place, ably upholding the prestige of his country ; 
therefore, when a longer silence than usual oc- 
curred, his wife was not at all alarmed. Perhaps 
if her heart had been in his keeping she would 
have been more uneasy. 

Now, though the colonel’s letters had ceased to 
arrive, Mrs. Overton continued in unabated high 
spirits, and read the newspapers in the most care- 
less manner, and more than once it was Mona 
who found out that the absent lord and master had 
achieved some brilliant victory, which gave Kate 
small concern, it must be confessed. 

“I wonder you are not more proud of your 
husband’s conquests,” Mona said to her once. 

““Oh, of course I am, in a sort of way,” she 
answered, carelessly. ‘But I wish, Mona, that 
you would call him Colonel Overton, or anything 
like that, rather than ‘ your husband !’ You go on at 
it as if you wanted always to remind me that I am 
an old married woman, who ought to be wearing 
lace caps, looking solemn, and playing chaperone 
to your youthful self. Besides, it sounds just a 
little—you don’t mind my saying so ?—country- 
fied, you know. People in aristocratic circles don’t 
mention relatives as such. Home tiés are not 
much recognised in fashionable language.” 

“But,” said Mona, taking no notice of these 
remarks,‘ I wonder, too, that you are not a little 





























anxious;”—a roguish twinkle of the dark eyes 
checked her, and she added, ‘1 know what you 
are thinking, and I am sorry you do not love the 
colonel as I believe women ought to love the 
men they marry; but, Kate, I am sure you are too 
kind-hearted not to feel for him, exposed as he 
must be.” 

*‘ And is not everybody exposed as much as he 
is at all times ? 
as nearly killed in a comfortable carriage as the 
colonel is likely to be among the mutineers ? And 
where would be the use of fretting and making 
myself ill and ugly about what all the worry in the 
world can’t mend ?” 

True enough, lady fair! Pity all women cannot 
act with as much philosophic unconcern when 
— beloved are exposed to perils by flood and 
ell. 

But Kate’s philosophy was triumphantly proved 
to be right a few days after that conversation, 
when a letter arrived from her husband—brief, it 
is true, and written with difficulty, for he had been 
severely wounded, but the gallant soldier was 
alive to tell it; and since Mrs. Overton did not 
mind exhibiting his letters to any one who cared 
to read them, I need not scruple to offer this onc 
for perusal. 


“My DEAR KATHLEEN,—Lest you should be 
alarmed if you hear tidings of our last engage- 
ment, and receive no communication from me, | 
hasten to inform you that I am alive and almost 
well. But I would not be so if it had not been 
for the gallant behaviour of a private in Number 2 
Company. 

“‘] had somewhat rashly gone forward on a 
reconnaissance, and got cut off from the main 
body of my men. The enemy started up on every 
side, and there was nothing for it but to cut our 
way through their ranks. Accordingly we charged 
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forward, and almost succeeded in escaping—in 
fact, my few followers got clear, and I would soon 
have been after them had not the horse been shot 
under me while I was striving to guard our rear. 
Just as the poor horse fell I heard a voice call out, 
‘Stop, men! the colonel is down!’ and next mo- 
ment one of my brave men—a young fellow who 
had before shown immense pluck and energy— 
wheeled back and came to my support. For some 
seconds he kept the foe back—long enough to 
allow me to mount the horse he was on. By that 
time the troopers had rallied to my assistance, and 
we got off after all. 

“‘T had received some wounds, and Macalastair 
got more than one ugly cut; but we are both here, 
well cared for, and progressing favourably. 

“More than once I had noticed the brave 
young man who rescued me, as I fancied he had 
been educated for a very different sphere. He 
made himself conspicuous for bravery in every 
action in which we have been, and had lately 
received his sergeant’s stripes. 

“‘ After some conversation with him, I had no 
hesitation in following the impulses of gratitude. 
I procured a commission, and he is now Lieu- 
tenant Macalastair, one of my most valuable aides. 
I doubt not he will—if his daring does not lead 
him too far—become distinguished in the service. 
His promotion has given great satisfaction both 
to officers and men, with whom the young fellow 
is a great favourite. We confidently believe that 
this rebellion is suppressed, and that peace will 
follow before long. Do not alarm yourself un- 
necessarily when intelligence from me is delayed. 
I trust you are feeling quite well again, and able 
to resume your place in Edinburgh society. I 
have lately purchased some handsome rubies 
which I think will suit your brilliant complexion 
very well.—I am, yours ever, 


“EDWARD OVERTON.” 


“There now, Mona, you see I was right,” 
exclaimed the volatile girl, as she flourished the 
colonel’s letter in Miss Winton’s face. ‘‘ Suppose 
I had been putting myself into a fluster, where 
would have been the good? The colonel is all 
right now, and, as for sabre cuts, he does not mind 
them one bit.” 

“IT wonder,” remarked Mrs. Winton, ‘if we 
know anything about the young man who saved 
the colonel’s life so nobly. Ours is not a nume- 
rous clan, and we generally know all about its 
various branches.” 

“Certainly he will be some forty-fifth cousin, 
mother dear,” laughed Kate. ‘‘ He must be quite 
a wonderful person, for Colonel Overton is by no 
means liberal of praise to commonplace people ; 
and I shall dearly enjoy lionising the colonel’s 
new pet, especially if he is a true Macalastair.” 

“How shall you know if he is ?” Mona asked, 
smilingly ; “‘ you do not know what are the charac- 
teristics of a true Macalastair.” 

“Oh, indeed I do. Something like you and 
something like your mother. Your hair and eyes 
and haughty Highland air, and her pretty mouth 
and chin and smile. Your graceful gestures, and 





her winning ways. That is what a chief of the 
name would be like.” 

“‘Hush! my dear, I cannot bear your words,” 
the mother said, in trembling accents, and Kate, 
abashed, hung her head and was silent. Mona, 
knowing how the heedless words had touched her 
mother’s soul, describing as they did the one 
whose name was seldom mentioned but in tearful 
whispers, hastened to divert their thoughts into 
some other channel. 

** Will you come to my room, Kate? I want to 
show you some sketches I did once. You know 
you asked for a sight of them once, but when I 
saw your own exquisite painting I was afraid to 
exhibit my paltry daubs. I am not afraid now, 
because I know you will look at them through 
rose-coloured spectacles.” 

The girls retired, leaving Mrs. Winton to dream 
of her poor lost Sholto. 

“I know why you brought me away,” Kate 
exclaimed, as soon as they reached Mona’s room, 
‘and I ought to have remembered better.” 

“You know then about my poor brother 
Sholto ?” Mona asked, surprisedly. 

“‘ Yes,” was the answer given ina low tone; and 
then Kate’s secret came trembling to her lips, but 
before she could utter it Mona spoke in cold hard 
words. ‘If you knew all his story—and I suppose 
it is Dr. Munro who has told it—I wish you would 
learn a lesson from it and be more careful in your 
ways. The cruel heartless coquette who broke 
poor Sholto’s heart, and drove him to sin and 
shame, perhaps thought her conduct as harmless 
as you think yours sometimes. I don’t want to vex 
you, Kate, but I love you and I wish to warn you.” 

There could be no confidence from Mrs. Overton 
after that, but she received Mona’s rebuke with 
meekness. 

“IT deserve your lecture, Mona, for I know I am 
very silly sometimes. I wish I knew how to help 
flirting, but really, do you know,” and she clasped 
her hands and looked up with helpless misery in 
her expression, ‘it really feels as if I could zo/ 
help it. If people would not all look as if they 
thought me pretty and speak to me as if I could 
swallow compliments like sugarplums, I might 
learn to behave more sensibly. Perhaps if you 
would punish me, or make a face, when I am 
going on as you think too foolishly, that might do 
some good.” 

Mona laughed outright, but Kate was quite 
serious. 

“IT have lectured you enough already, and I 
certainly will not constitute myself your duenna. 
Let us change the subject, dear.” 

‘Tell me—speak about your brother, then.” 

“Oh, I wish you could have known him as he 
was a‘year before allthat misery came. So bright, 
sohandsome. He won every one’sheart. And he 
was good. too. Only he was too easily led by 
people he cared for. Then he was so loving to 
us at home. Some lads would not have been 
bothered with a sister haunting their steps and 
getting in their way, but Sholto was so gentle to 
me, and did just whatever I asked him, and liked 
my company as well as anybody’s. I do not think 
that he loved more to be with either his friend Dr. 
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Munro, or that deceitful lady, to whom he was so 
much attached. No, Iam sure no one took my 
place in his affection. Oh, Sholto! Sholto!” 

Kate walked to the window and stood silent 
with her back to Mona, who, a little ashamed of 
having shown her feelings so much before one 
who could so little sympathise with deepest emo- 
tions, wiped the tears away hastily, and taking up 
a small picture that stood on her dressing-table, 
said, ‘‘ You must forgive me, but what you said 
a little ago about a Macalastair moved me as 
much as it did mother, for it described my brother 
so correctly. When Sholto was a boy my uncle 
used to call him the little chieftain. Here is a 
picture of him when he was eleven years of age. 
You see he wore the kilt and ourtartan. It is the 
only likeness of him that we have. Can you not 
fancy that when he was twice eleven he had 
become like the chief you described ?” 

She had put the picture in Kate’s hand, and they 
both stood silently gazing at it, but when the 
silence had continued a long time, and Mrs. 
Overton showed no sign of breaking it, Mona 
spoke. 

“* We had a queer fancy about you when you 
first came here. We fancied you had something 
of our Sholto’s ways, and I dare say it was that 
notion that made us all become so familiar with 
you very quickly. Even Dr. Munro saw the 
resemblance. It was nothing in features, but just 
in manner and a little in character.” 

‘“* How strange!” Kate murmured. 

‘“‘ T have regretted so much that we never had a 
likeness taken of him after he grew up. It was 
always going to be done, but gorng fo be seldom 
ends in being.” 

‘I think I could make a picture from this, and 
from what I have been told of the likeness 
ag youand your brother. May I try ?” said 
Nate. 

“Thank you, it would be the greatest favour 
you could do us. How pleased mother would be 
—and father, perhaps it would help to revive his 
recollection and comfort him.” 

‘“* Well, don’t say anything about it, and I will 
try. May I take this now and study it? No, I 
sce you don’t like to part with it unless just when 
itis wanted. Nevermind! I will ¢hzvk, and I will 
study you, and then I will set to work;” and 
Kate took Mona’s hands and gazed in the grey 
eyes, that were the counterparts of Sholto’s, with 
a wild pathetic yearning tenderness that made his 
sister marvel, and would have revealed the truth if 
Mona had not believed that Kate’s moods were as 
changeful, as frail, as evanescent as the rainbow. 

“That will do, Mona; I have got your face off 
by heart, as the children say.” 

“* And is that how you paint portraits ?” asked 
Mona; but Kate had moved away and did not hear 
the question. She went to her own room, shut 
the door, sat down on the bed, and unfastening a 
chain from her throat, placed the locket it sustained 
before her. 

‘“*No likeness of him after he grew up in exist- 
ence! What would that single-minded, unworldly 
Mona think if she knew that I wear one? Oh, 
my chieftain! Though Mona holds you to be 





worthy of all love, yet if I told her that my heart 
is still in your keeping, dead or alive, and that I 
can never forget you. she would lift her eyebrows 
shocked, and tell me I was indulging a sinful pas- 
sion. Why, even gentle Mrs. Winton, who is ail 
forgiving tenderness, and who I am sure never 
knew what it was to be ‘ in love’ all her life—even 
she said I was wrong, and warned me even when 
she kissed me. Yes, she warned me to resist my 
own heart, for it was weak and erring; and when I 
promised that I would try to be more dutiful, I 
knew all the time that I could no more forget 
Sholto than the flower can turn from the sunshine 
to the shadow. Oh! I did hope I was going to 
be good and wise, but-I can’t while I cling to what 
is wrong. If I believed that he was dead” (and 
Kate shuddered at her own thought) ‘‘ I would not 
so much mind letting Mona know who I really am. 
But I never will believe that. I know he will 
come again, though he will have forgotten me, and 
I cannot humble myself before his sister by telling 
the story of my love. No. I never will! She 
would tell her dear friend Dr. Munro, and he 
would tell his dear friend Sholto Winton, who 
will then be an important personage—a returned 
Australian with heaps of money, or a gorilla 
hunter, or a London alderman—anyhow he will 
be quite indifferent then to the feelings of Kate 
Overton, and they would all have me at their 
mercy. I know how talk goes round, and how 
secrets reach the very ears they are meant not to 
reach. Oh, Sholto! why did you go away from me 
that day? You might have known that I did not 
mean what I said, and you would have been here 
to-day, and I would have been your wife. But 
because you believed that all women were like 
your sister, who scorns to say the thing she does 
not mean, you left me! Left me! left me! and 
if you came back now you would find a gulf wider 
than death between us.” 

And then Kate cried a little, and then she 
bathed her face and brushed her hair, and fast- 
ened a bit of rose spray (artificial, but very pretty, 
and not to be despised when real roses were 
beyond reach) with a diamond clasp behind her 
left ear, just where the coils of dark hair drooped 
to the neck. Having adjusted her dress to her 
satisfaction, she went into the best-room, to exer- 
cise her powers of fascination upon Dr. Munro, 
who had arrived during her absence. 

It had become that gentleman’s habit to pay a 
daily visit to Inveresk Cottage, for which the 
invalid condition of Mr. Winton gave fair excuse, 
and Mrs. Overton very soon discovered the real 
cause of the doctor’s excessive attention to his 
patient. Also she believed that Mona was not 
indifferent to him, and the acute little lady won- 
dered why the courtship was so long protracted. 
At last she concluded that the reason must be 
some fancied sense of duty on the girl’s part, 
which made her think that her parents needed her 
more than a lover could. 

“Which is all nonsense,” thought Kate; “for 
they could do very nicely with me—at least, until 
the colonel comes. But I do think it is very cruel 
of Mona to keep that delightful man waiting and 
waiting. She never gives him the least reward 
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for all his patient waiting, that I can see—and I 
am sharp enough in these matters. When he 
asks her to go for a walk she insists upon my 
going too, and when he sits down beside her she 
is sure to change her seat immediately. Can it 
be that she does not care for him? No, it isn’t 
that. I know the signs too well to mistake the 
state of her affections. I dare say it is just the 
way people get into in sleepy places like this. 
They vegetate. There is no one else to distract 
his attention from her, and she has a methodical, 
calm way of going on from day to day, with work 
mapped out for every minute, and she does not 
care to disturb her proper routine. His daily 
visit, one or two sidelong looks, and a brief 
pressure of the hand as he walks off, content 
her. 

“Dear me! I can’t think how it is that Mona 
is so like Sholto in some things, and so wzlike him 
in others! 

“ But I think, Miss Winton, I will wake you up 
a bit, for it is really too bad to treat your charming 
lover so coldly. Of course you would not own it 
for worlds, but J know you are just a /ee/le morsel 
jealous of pretty Kate’s intimacy with your fasci- 
nating doctor. And pretty Kate thinks she can 
turn that small weakness of yours to advantage. 
We shall see! It will be a? for your good, my 
dear Mona, just like the dear doctor’s horrid 
drugs, so you will have to swallow my tricks and 
thank me for them afterwards.” 

Accordingly the bewitching creature managed 
to rouse Mona very effectually by her behaviour, 
which was not only the most marvellous mixture 
of coquetry and unpremeditated “ gushing ” frank- 
ness that ever woman invented, but was also a 
very clever piece of acting. 

Unfortunately, Danford had no suspicion that a 
scheme for securing his happiness was on foot. 
He knew that Mrs. Overton did not mean any 
harm by her innocent feminine arts, for they were 
always dropped in private conversation. More- 
over, he had bound his devotion to Mona like a 
shield over his heart, and therefore feared no 
other woman’s wiles. . Therefore the unlucky 
young doctor fell into Kate’s trap at once, and 
gave Mona some reason for thinking that he was 
yielding rather more than he ought to the siren’s 
spells. 


On the particular evening when Mrs. Overton 
appeared with the diamond clasp and rose spray 
in her hair, he was in a very happy humour, con- 
sequent upon the sweet words with which his 
charmer had greeted him, and he was quite ready 
to pay extravagant compliments to any one who 
was willing to listen to them. In a short time 
Kate and Danford were chatting in a pleasant 
confidential manner, and Mona’s jealousy, only 
slumbering, not half acknowledged till then, 
waked to bitter, strong, terrible life. 

In vain she told herself that Kate was little 
better than a foolish child, and, being Colonel 
Overton’s wedded wife, was not to be feared. In 
vain she reminded herself of all Danford’s con- 
stancy through the years that had passed, of all 
his high leal qualities, of the almost contemptuous 





way he sometimes alluded to Kate’s modicum of 
wisdom. It was all to no purpose that poor Mona 
brought reason to her aid, when from her seat by 
the window she watched the couple laughing, 
teasing, amusing each other, apparently forgetful 
of her presence, while, as if to make the matter 
worse, Mrs. Winton seemed to be encouraging 
them by smiling blandly at their evident enjoy- 
ment of each other’s fun. 

Love has been called a madness and hate an 
unreasoning brute force, but surely jealousy is 
more mad, more unreasoning than either. The 
baseless fabrics that it builds; the wild dreams it 
indulges ; the fancies that it cherishes ; the form- 
less monstrosities that it clothes with life, make it 
a power to be feared indeed. Woe to the heart, 
however gentle and true, that permits the fiend of 
jealousy to enter it; for it secretes itself like a 
canker in the flower of love. So true are the words 
of Solomon when he says, “‘ Jealousy is cruel as 
the grave; the coals thereof are coals of fire, 
which hath a most vehement flame.” 

Mona Winton had permitted that insidious 
passion to knock at her heart, and in one moment 
the calm balance of her mind was overset, and she 
could no longer judge her lover fairly. 

And at the time she was suffering and sus- 
pecting like any silly, ignorant schoolgirl, Danford 
Munro was actually wishing Kate as far away as 
her husband that he might gain Mona’s ear again. 
The doctor’s patience was ebbing low, and he did 
not feel that he could go on waiting to be proved 
much longer. He had said lately to himself, with 
wrathful energy, that his claim upon her was even 
more than that of her helpless father, and he was 
determined to make Mona acknowledge that it 
was so. 

Also, he thought that she would yield the point 
of filial duty when he told her (as he meant to do) 
that his home should be that of her parents until 
Sholto, if alive, came back to claim his own place. 
Again and again Danford marshalled his argu- 
ments, and found them fairly armed, and that 
evening Mona’s warm welcome encouraged him 
to hope that he would be successful in his plead- 
ing, if only he could get an opportunity to speak 
to her. 

But everybody was playing at cross purposes, 
and Danford’s chance did not come till too late. 


CHAPTER XX. 


** I warn you, maids, whoever you be, 
Beware of pride and vanity.” 
—Charles Mackay. 


6 ONA, dear,” said Kate, next morning, in the 
most innocent manner possible, ‘‘ I asked 
the dear doctor to take me over Preston 

Tower to-day. I don’t much care for exploring 

ruins in general. One’s boots get so cut about, 

and if there zs a morsel of dainty trimming any- 
where on one’s person, it is quite sure to be torn to 
shreds, but the delightful man promised to take 
the greatest care of me, and he told me so many 
charming stories about the dungeons and hidden 
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passages and queer places in the castle. You know 
how nicely he can talk when he likes, investing 
the subject of his conversation with so much in- 
terest, that really I am quite impatient to start 
upon the expedition.” 

“‘T should think you did not require me to make 
a third, and so spoil your ‘ delightful, charming’ ” 
(imitating slightly Kate’s emphasised adjectives, 
with a touch of satire added) “‘ expedition to the 
tower.” 

Mona’s speech all too plainly proved to Kate 
that her plan had succeeded beyond her expecta- 
tions; so, casting her eyes demurely downwards, 
she lisped, ‘‘ The doctor is certainly the best of 
company, and I could not wish for better, but 
then, you see, dear, it would look rather odd if I 
went out walking with him by myself.” (‘ Guilty 
conscience,” thought Mona, but said nothing.) 
A pause, then the beguiler went on. “I think you 
must be good-natured enough to accompany us. 
We won’t bore you too much. You can take a 
book, or your knitting, and perch yourself in some 
comfortable corner while we do the exploring. 
You know, dear, I look to you to keep me in 
order.” 

Mona turned her composed statuesque face to- 
wards the other and answered, “ Very well, Kate, 
I shall be ready whenever you require me.” 

The proud, firm lips had been taught by a well- 
regulated mind to control themselves, and they 
would utter no word of what her heart was feeling, 
and Kate, a little discomfited, felt that she had 
met her match for once. 

The trio started for the tower as soon as Dan- 
ford made his appearance, and Mona played her 
new part of discreet third party to perfection. She 
would linger along the lanes to pluck a blossom, 
or follow with her gaze the flight of a bird, while 
her companions strolled on. More than once 
Danford stopped that-she might come up with 
them, but Kate took care to let it be understood 
that the manceuvre was of fer contriving, and 
when they reached the old castle she was so afraid 
of loose stones, and so nervous about owls and 
bats, and was quite certain she would scream or 
fall or be hurt. Thus poor Danford was obliged 
to confine his attentions to the one of his com- 
panions who needed him most. Yet never a word 
or look did Mona exhibit that might have been 
construed into an expression of annoyance, far 
less jealousy, and Kate became a little angry at 
her plot being partly delayed, if not altogether 
spoilt. 

‘“She is as cold as Mont Blanc, I do believe,” 
was the:impulsive creature’s comment upon Mona’s 
self-possessed appearance ; “ but if there zs a way 
of moving her I shall find it out.” 

While Mrs. Overton was thus pondering and 
devising fresh schemes upon the Jesuitical princi- 
ple of the end justifying the means, and Dr. 
Munro was somewhat reluctantly assisting her 
over the débris which blocked the way, Mona 
seated herself upon a window-sill, and taking the 
everlasting stocking from her pocket, proceeded 
to follow Kate’s injunction to the very letter. 
Danford, glancing back in hopes that he might 
find an excuse for returning to assist her also, saw 








Mona’s gloves come off and the steel needles 
which he so hated flashing among her fingers, 
and in his heart he said, as Kate had done, “ She 
is as cold as Mont Blanc.” 

Quick-eyed Kate saw him looking back, and she 
remarked, carelessly, “‘ 1 suppose we need not wait 
for Miss Winton; she has evidently settled herself 
there for an indefinite period of solitary musing. 
What a calm, undemonstrative disposition she 
has.” 

Danford might not like Mona’s reserve, but he 
was not going to allow any one else to comment 
slightingly upon it, and he answered quickly, 
“It seems more feminine and ladylike than a 
more unreserved manner.” 

“Oh, you bear! you know Zam all gush and 
sentiment and excessive demonstration, and yet 
you dare be so rude as make such a speech!” 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Overton, I was not 
thinking of you at all, and I can honestly say that 
I do not think your manner is the least bit either 
unfeminine or unladylike. I was only thinking of 
Mo—Miss Winton—thinking how beautiful is that 
modest quiet air of hers, and how it impresses a 
rough bear—as you call it—of a man with a sense 
of woman’s goodness.” 

“T think you bears are very queer, contradictory 
animals. If you somuch admire cold statues, why 
do you always leave them to amuse themselves and 
gather, like flies around honey, about chattering, 
gay, gushing girls ?” 

“You deserve to hear some home truths,” 
Danford thought; and he said to Kate, gravely, 
“I believe’ we are lazy animals, and like to be 
amused instead of having to amuse. Bears like 
honey, and don’t they get stung in reaching after 
it, too? but the rough animal likes honest meat 
better, and it is much better food for his constitu- 
tion.” 

“I represent the honey, and Miss Winton the 
honest meat, eh ?” 

The doctor smiled. Kate was looking up at 
him with her lovely dark eyes, and he could not 
tell her any more hard truths; but he said, ‘“‘ Take 
care how you go; you will tumble over those 
stones if you do not watch your feet.” 

“Ts that another clause of your figurative exhor- 
tation, doctor?” Kate’s good humour was only 
second to her saucy daring, and Danford replied, 

“Tf you like to take it so. If you think you 
require to watch your steps. I sometimes wish,” 
and he spoke with kind pity for the childish 
creature at his side, “‘that you belonged to some 
one who would look after you in a proper manner. 
You must forgive my plainness of speech, but I 
am no ladys-man, and doctors are privileged, 
and I wish you well with all my heart.” 

It would have done Mona good to have heard 
that conversation, but she could not catch a word 
of what they said, even had she wished to do so, 
for they had clambered away to a different part 
of the tower from where she had seated herself. 
The stocking got on rapidly, but I am afraid the 
knitter’s thoughts were neither so regular nor nice 
as her stitches,-and for at least half an hour 
Mona’s mind was tossed by conflicting feelings as 
it had never been before. 
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“Of course I know very well,” she thought, 
“that Kate does not mean any harm by her silly 
way of going on, and if she knew how Danford 
and I are placed towards each other she would 
not behave so—perhaps. No! I won’t blame 
that foolish child. If there is any one to blame 
at all it is Danford, who ought to know that it 
cannot be agreeable to me to see him dance 
attendance, as he is doing, upon any one. I 
believe men think that no one would mind their 
attentions being given to a married woman, and 
of course it does make a difference. But surely 
they ought to know that the one they profess to 
love ought to come first. Ah! profess to love! 
It is some time now since Danford said he loved 
me, and he may 
have changed. 
May! JZust have 
changed, or he 
would not be 
making such a 
fool of himself 
and paining me 
as he is doing. 

“Perhaps it is 
best so. Perhaps 
it is well that he 
should forget our 
love-dream, for 
there seems no 
chance of it ever 
being realised. I 
did hope not very 
long ago that he 
was waking to a 
higher sense of 
what life is, but 
I cannot endure 
this pain any 
longer. I will 
break the slight 
bond betweenus, 
and let him know 
that I am no 
love-sick school- 
girl either, but a 
woman of strong purpose. At least he shall 
respect me, and never know what a blow the 
loss of his love has been. Thank God! I know 
I shall not sink under my sorrow, for He who 
has sustained me through other trials will help me 
through this. And I can go on praying for Dan- 
ford. Yes! all my life long I shall do that. While 
I live I shall pray for him—and love him. Yes!” 

While Mona was thus employed in torturing 
herself, and arranging what her spiritual sensa- 
tions were to be for all time, her companions had 
proceeded in their inspection of the tower until 
they had reached the place where Mona, the 
doctor, and Sholto had stood on that memorable 
evening when the poor lad had spoken of the 
Preston Tower with such superstitious horror. 
Danford had treated Sholto’s words very lightly 
at the time they were uttered, and had forgotten 
them, but the association of scene brought them 
back with painful distinctness. He immediately 
jumped to the conclusion that it was because of 








SHOLTO’S JACKET DISCOVERED. 








her remembrance of that evening that Mona had 
declined to come farther, and he longed to go 
back to her that they might share each other’s . 
recollection of the “days that are no more.” But 
Kate was restlessly moving from spot to spot, 
keeping him in constant dread lest she should 
tumble through some hole and break her bones. 

“The troublesome chatterbox!” Danford mut- 
tered more than once, and when at last he 
heard her utter an exclamation of alarm as she 
stumbled into a small chamber, he said to himself, 
‘** At last she has done it. <A nice job I shall have 
hauling her out of this.” Hurrying to the heed- 
less girl’s assistance, Danford found her kneeling 
and weeping over—what ? 

Only an old 
greytweed jacket 
and Glengarry 
bonnet! She had 
recognised them 
as the coat and 
cap which Sholto 
had worn on the 
day he met her 
last in the 
Princes Street 
Gardens; and 
the doctor, too, 
knew them at 
once as part of 
the dress Sholto 
had on when he 
was last seen. 

But, in identi- 
fying the lost 
lad’s clothes, Dr. 
Munro made 
another dis- 
covery. He 
found out that 
Mrs.Overton was 
Kate Mowbray, 
the woman whom 
poor Sholto had 
so madly loved! 
Her agitation 
was quite terrible to. witness for some minutes, 
and she made no attempt to conceal her secret 
from Sholto’s friend. The eager passionate way 
she knelt and wept over the old coat and 
cap touched Danford’s heart, steeled as it had 
been against “that treacherous coquette.” Such 
tears he could not. despise, and when she cried 
piteously, ‘Oh, Dr. Munro, I am Kate Mowbray, 
wicked Kate, who sent poor Sholto away, and now 
here is my dear boy’s clothes; but oh, where, 
where can he be ?”—what could the doctor do 
but strive to comfort her? Not a word of con- 
demnation had he for “‘ wicked Kate;” but as he 
tried to soothe her a sudden horrible thought 
occurred to him, and it was with difficulty that he 
repressed his feelings so as not to awake her sus- 
picion. Sholto’s presentiment! was it to come 
true? Had the poor lad found a grave in Preston 
Tower? The thought was too dreadful. Yet 
Danford knew that if Mona saw those garments 
she would recall the words her brother had said, 
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and would believe that he lay in some foul corner 
of that ruin. By a violent effort Danford mastered 
himself, and said, quietly, “No doubt he has 
been here effecting a change of dress for the pur- 
pose of disguising himself; but, Mrs. Overton, you 
really must try and compose yourself, and say 
nothing to any one of our discovery until I have 
followed it up by more minute investigations.” 

Kate could only moan and sob, “Oh, poor 
Sholto! where are you ?” and the doctor feared she 
would reveal their discovery without fail to poor 
Mona, but how to make her exert something like 
self-control he did not know. At last his 
patience became exhausted, and, resolving to treat 
her as he would a patient in hysterics, the doctor 
took Kate bythe arm and with gentle firmness 
raised her from the ground. He knew that the 
“feelings” are worked up very much by the pros- 
trate attitude which afflicted women resort to in 
touching emergencies, and he thought he could 
make her listen to reason if she were standing on 
her two feet. Danford was right, for Kate's sobs 
ceased, and she made an effort to stay her tears 
when she felt the strong fingers closed over her 
arm, as if their owner might, could, would, and 
should have his own way and be obeyed. 

“If you cannot control yourself you will do a 
great deal of harm, and you will have to leave the 
cottage at once, but if you keep this secret until I 
give you leave to tell it, everything may go on as 
it has done,” he said; and Mrs. Overton replied 
contritely, ‘I will do as you wish, and try to be 
good.” 

‘‘Then do you think you can come back to Miss 
Winton now? Perhaps you had better set your 
hat straight and dry your eyes first,” remarked the 
Bear, and Honey obeyed, not feeling itself to be 
very sweet at all. 

Whether Kate’s tears had dimmed her sight so 
that she could not see the way she was going, or 
whether Danford was less careful of her on the 
return voyage, I cannot tell, but certain it is that 
as they moved along Kate’s foot slipped and she 
fell upon some stones, bruising herself rather 
severely. 

To do Danford justice, though, a few moments 
before he had almost wished some such accident 
would occur to explain to Mona Mrs. Overton’s 
woe-begone appearance,—when it really happened 
he was as sorry as if the sufferer had been Mona’s 
self. Picking her up as he might a winged par- 
tridge, the doctor carried the little lady from the 
tower, and deposited her with much solicitude 
beside Mona, who by that time had descended to 
the lower earth and was waiting for them in a 
resigned, if not very charitable, state of mind. 

“TI am always in scrapes,” sighed Kate, rubbing 
her shoulder and making wry faces to prevent a 
flood of tears. ‘I shall be all black and blue to- 
morrow, and I have broken one of my earrings.” 

“Poor Kate! Your escort must have been very 
careless to allow you to hurt yourself so; but per- 
haps his business is slack at present, and he wants 
a job.” Dr. Munro was too much occupied with 
thoughts of Sholto’s fate (so unexpectedly brought 
before him again) to notice Mona’s words, so 
unlike her usual kind sympathy with trouble, how- 





ever small; but Kate noted the speech, and felt 
rewarded for the exertions she had made for the 
couple’s good ! 

‘“*I certainly reproach myself for Mrs. Overton’s 
accident,” said Danford. Then to Kate, ‘Can 
you walk home, ‘do you think ? Perhaps, with the 
help of my arm, if you will allow me?” 

Leaning on the offered arm with the prettiest 
little air of helpless, clinging timidity, Kate moved 
slowly away, and Mona walked on the other side 
with such a sorrow gnawing at her heart as she 
had not felt for many a day, nor ever, perhaps. 


When they reached the cottage, and Kate was 
handed over to Mrs. Winton to be petted and 
nursed, Mona turned to Danford, and said, 
quietly, yet so that the others might hear, ‘ Will 
you come upstairs for a few moments? I have 
something to say which I want said as soon as 
possible. I won’t detain you long.” 

The measured words and constrained manner 
foreboded mischief, and the lover followed her, feel- 
ing very uneasy—an uneasiness which culminated 
in downright despair when she turned her eyes 
haughtily upon him: and said: ‘I have fancied for 
some time, Danford, that we ought to come toa 
plain understanding regarding our position towaras 
each other. I have lately believed that no word of 
love ought ever to have passed between us, and I 
am now convinced that the belief was well 
grounded. We will not discuss the subject, but I 
wish you to understand that I shall look upon 
you henceforth as a friend—a very dear friend— 
but nothing more, and I believe that will please 
you best also.” 

“Mona! have you suddenly gone mad?” He 
almost believed she had, for her words were alto- 
gether unexpected. Why, the very night before 
this miserable day she had greeted him with more 
than usual warmth, and he had proposed taking 
advantage of it to renew his suit. 

“Oh, no!” she. answered, with a cold smile— 
“oh, no! I am quite sane; perhaps more so than 
I was when I let you;talk of love to me. But that 
is all past. Please forget it, and me—if you have 
not forgotten already.” 

He was’struck dumb, and had really not a word to 
say for himself; and she had almost reached the 
door, intending to retire after announcing her fiat 
in such queenly fashion, before he recovered him- 
self enough to stammer forth: “I am really quite 
surprised. I cannot think why you have come to 
this decision so quickly, for not very long ago | 
fancied you felt differently from what your words 
would have me suppose. Have you, then, lost 
caring forme, Mona? Of course, if that is it, I 
will not intrude myself upon your notice. But 
you have not led me to think it was so lately, and 
I was hoping. Oh, Mona! don’t go and leave me 
so!” 

She paused in her intended flight, and he went 
on, “I don’t think you have treated me quite 
fairly all along; for though I was in honour 
bound not to press my suit, I think you might 
have shown a little more kindness, if you had really 
cared for me, as you once said you did. You 
have made me at times almost believe that you 
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never had returned my affection, and—love can’t 
be all on one side.” 

“* Danford!” 

“Well, I don’t just mean that. I know you are 
too honest to say what was not true, and I am sure 
you loved me once, though it seems to have been 
a very moderate feeling all along. But surely if 
you had continued to care for me you would have 
shown it more!” 

‘Shown it more!” she said, with angry scorn. 
“Yes; I suppose you would have me run to meet 
you with pretty lisping words, for all of which you 
would at last reward me with contempt. Vo, Dan- 
ford, my idea of how a woman should ‘show’ her 
love is very different from that, and if you choose 
to doubt its existence because it is not proved by 
such demonstrations, well, be it so!” 

**T don’t think I have expected anything unrea- 
sonable,” he answered, proudly; and as proudly 
she replied, ‘‘ Did I not tell you that night—on— 
the shore—that my love would not change, no 
matter what happened ?” 

Oh, blind, blind Danford! Blind and passion- 
led, like all lovers! He would not read her 
woman’s heart, and, instead of resting his claims 
upon that promise, he went blundering on, striving 
to lay the blame of his own scepticism upon her 
cold treatment, and deepening her conviction of 
his lukewarmness. 

“You are expecting from me what is impossi- 
ble. You have set up an ideal husband in your 
mind, and expect that a mortal man can attain to 
such perfection; but if you loved as I love, you 
would not be so hard upon my failings, and I 
would, perhaps, have been nearer what you wish 
me to be.” 

“TI am not conscious of any change in my 
regard, Danford.” 

“No; that is the worst of it. If you knew it, 
then I should be more hopeful, but your perfect 
unconsciousness of having dropped into a quiet 
state of indifference is what makes me so sure 
that your heart has changed. Why even Mrs. 
Overton thinks you cold.” 

Here Danford paused abruptly, and Mona said, 
with her most stately air, 

“‘Mrs. Overton’s opinion of me is higher than 
I believed it to be. But this sort of talk is not 
like you. If you have anything important to say, 
please do so at once, as I must leave you, and 
there will not come another opportunity.” 

“Mona! Mona! if your love was like mine you 
would come to me wow. You would not stand 
there looking loftily across the room at me as if 
you were made of marble. If your heart was like 
that of Kate Overton, or any other woman I know, 
you would put your religious scruples on one side 
and my weaknesses on the other, and you would 
come straight tome now.” He held out his hand 
beseechingly, and she took one step forward. 

Then a warning angel spoke, ‘‘ His happiness 
may depend upon your firmness; do not descend 
from the rock on which you stand, but let him 
rise to your level. It is his only chance.” 

The girl paused for one moment, it seemed as 
if her heart were being torn in twain, but nothing 
of the conflict within her did he guess, and only 





heard the quiet words which came in answer to his 
wild ones. 

“All I can say, Danford, is to repeat what I 
promised before. I wish I could say more.” 

She was gone before he could reply, and he 
would gladly have left the house at that moment if 
Mrs. Winton had not entered the room before he 
could get out of it. 

“Alone, doctor! I thought Mona was here. 
Well! it seems poor dear Kate has paid dearly for 
being introduced to Preston Tower. Did she 
climb far ?” 

“‘She was all over it. Such adventures are not 
in her line,” he answered, gloomily. Observing 
his unusual mood, Mrs. Winton asked what was the 
matter. ‘I had better tell her at once, for she is 
certain to guess the truth before long,” he thought, 
so answered, with a sad attempt at being cheerful, 
“Mona and I have been quarrelling, Mrs. Winton, 
our first and last quarrel, for she is not going to 
have anything more to do with me. And it is 
right you should know at once, as it will make a 
difference in my visits to the cottage.” 

“Mona does not find fault without cause ; she is 
too conscientious for that. What have you done 
to vex her?” 

** Nothing in the world that I know about; and 
yet she tells me quite suddenly that she thinks 
we ought never to have been anything but friends, 
and that she desires me to consider myself nothing 
but one now.” 

“* How very unlike her—such behaviour! I am 
sure there must be some cause ; after all the years 
that she has permitted you to believe in her 
attachment, I cannot believe that she has come to 
such a conclusion without a strong motive.” 

“The only explanation I can think of, Mrs. 
Winton, and it seems a reasonable one too—only 
too reasonable—is that Mona has ceased to care 
forme. At least in the way I want. Perhaps, 
indeed, she has deceived herself and me all along 
by mistaking a warm friendship for a different 
feeling. I do not say it is so, I am only suppos- 
ing. But, anyhow, she has a perfect right to act as 
she thinks best. I am afraid I lost my temper and 
spoke words I had no business to speak, and I will 
be much obliged if you will tell her I regret that 
exceedingly.” 

Mrs. Winton began to think that the whole 
affair was just a lovers’ quarrel—misunderstanding 
—small pride—loss of temper—no reason. Yes, 
it was just that, and would soon be made up 
again, therefore she laughed a little and said, 
“I think you had best tell her so yourself.” 

“Certainly not,” the young man answered, 
proudly; ‘there will be no more conversation 
between us onthe subject. Mona has pronounced 
sentence, and I submit.” 

There was pride as well as anger in his heart 
He knew he had been unjustly, hardly treated, and 
he was not going to humble himself any more 
before one so impassive, so coldly pure and good, 
as he believed Mona to be. 

There was an awkward silence, and then he 
said, ‘‘ Good-bye, Mrs. Winton; you will excuse my 
hurrying away to-day I am sure,” and he went 
downstairs, but paused by the parlour door. 
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“ Poor old man! he must not lose his doctor, he 
will fret if Ido not see him. I must go in before 
leaving.” 

As ill-luck would have it, both Mona and Kate 
were in the room; the daughter had been called 
there, and Mrs. Overton had followed to amuse 
Jolin Winton with the story of her tumble. 

Danford put on The Doctor, and walking to the 
bedside he asked a'few questions and gave some 
directions to either of the ladies who cared to 
appropriate the words, then bowing slightly, was 
about to withdraw, when Kate whispered, 

‘‘One moment, please. I want to ask you a 
question.” 

They went to the window together, and Dr. 
Munro had to bend low to catch the words, which 
were very different from what Mona supposed. 

* Are you going to search the tower for further 
—information? Oh, don’t lose time, for though 
I won’t believe as you do, still I shall endure 
torturing suspense, and I want those—those things 
brought home.” 

‘** You may be sure I will not lose time, but my 
investigations must be of a private kind. I will 
get some of Sholto’s old comrades to assist me. 
Be careful that you do not reveal our discovery 
until I give leave.” 

Then he went home, and ensconcing himself in 
his Den, went over the events of the day likea 
patient recounting the horrors of a surgical opera- 
tion. 

Danford liked punctuality, and at the usual 
hour his faithful old servant brought up tea, but 
he would none of it. Later in the evening the 
supper-tray made its appearance, temptingly 
spread with cold chicken, claret, and toddy appa- 
ratus, but the doctor still sat buried in thought 
and took no notice. Martha observed the gloomy 
brow and compressed lips, and drew her own 
conclusions. 

“ They'll a’ be in their usual at the cottage, 
doctor?” she inquired, as she fussed about the 
table. 








** Yes,” shortly, from the doctor. 

‘* And yell be needing something to eat by noo. 
Ye had na tea and but litell dinner, and ye may 
be called out the night. The chicken is tender, 
and I took mickle pains to have it to your 
liking.” 

“Thank you. I'll look at it before I go to bed, 
perhaps. Do not worry me, there’s a good soul.” 
So old Martha retired. 

Dr. Munro had been, as I said, pondering to his 
own hurt over what had passed with Mona, and 
the conclusion he arrived at was that he need not 
hope any longer to win her for a wife. 

“And if I had not been a fool I would have 
come to that conclusion long ago; only she is so 
different in every way from ordinary women that I 
thought her reserve sprang from the innate deli- 
cacy of her mind. And her religion is no sham, 
for it enters into her daily life, so that I fancied” 
(and you fancied aright, you blind, self-deceiving 
lover) ‘‘ that she was keeping her affection under 
lock and key until I proved myself worthy to 
possess its wealth of tender, true, womanly de- 
votedness. But, alas! her religion and her reserve 
have lifted her high beyond my reach. Oh! it is 
no good my striving any more. My hope, my 
anchor, is lost.” 

And then the Tempter, ever ready to assail a 
man when he is weakest, presented himself at 
Danford’s elbow in the form which the unfortu- 
nate young man was least able to resist. He was 
somewhat exhausted from his long fast since early 
dinner, and the events of the day, as well as much 
mental pain, had largely contributed to diminish 
not only physical strength, but the power of 
resistance. No better angel whispered a warning, 
for had he not determinedly closed his ear to 
such? Had he not rejected the God-proffered 
armour without which no man can stand? Trust- 
ing to himself, Danford met his worst enemy once 
more, and he was left a prey to the demon whose 
talons were rooted in his life-blood. 
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SUSSEX FOLK 


AND SUSSEX WAYS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN COKER EGERTON, M.A., RECTOR OF BURWASH. 


RICKET is 
of course our 
favourite summer 
= game, though it 
“= rarely flourishes 
in any parish in 
which there is 
not some resident 
gentleman who, 
being himself 
fond of it, gives 
it his personal 
Pe si = encouragement. 
es ae ee It would seem 
that in times past our county produced players 
who were as giants to their degenerate suc- 
cessors. At one of our village matches I re- 
member happening to say that the man then 
batting was having a good innings. This harm- 
less remark was at once rebuked by a reference 
to days gone by. “Ah, well!” said an old 
man, “it isn’t nothin’ to an innings I mind a 
man havin’ at ‘The Wells’ (Tunbridge Wells) 
time as I used to go carrier to ‘The Borough’—he 
was in three days, he was, and never was out.” I 
signified my admiration. ‘‘ Yes,” added the man, 
“I know it was three days, for I mind he was in 
when I went by with the broad-wheel waggon to 
London, and he was in when I came back.” It 
was in a single-wicket match, it is true—so the 
man said; still, my recollections pale before his. 
Country cricket matches are not bad schools for 
studying country human nature, and they would 
furnish matter for ‘‘large discourse”’ to any one 
who had had fairly wide opportunities of attend- 
ing them. The following account, as I heard it 
some years since, came, I believe, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Eton or Windsor. A rustic match 
was just beginning, when it was discovered that an 
umpire was wanting. After some delay the only 
man who could be prevailed upon at all to act was 
a “bargee,” and he would not undertake the office 
till he had let it be clearly understood that he 
knew little about the game. However, being 
entreated to stand, and to do his best, he con- 
sented. After a series of more or less remarkable 
decisions, he gave a man “out” on grounds so 
palpably wrong that the man refused to go out. 
The players crowded round the umpire, and there 
was a general commotion. The “ bargee” stood 
perfectly unmoved, with his thumbs in the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat; and at length, when he 
thought that the noise had lasted long enough, he 
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said with a stentorian voice, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, 
Hi’m humpire, and hin or hout, hout ’ee goes.” | 
trust that English respect for lawfully constituted 
authority at once recognised the reasonableness of 
the ruling, and that the game went on. 

I well remember the first introduction of cricket 
into the parish in Cheshire in which I was born, and 
the astonishment of a well-known local quoit-player 
who begged leave to bowl a few balls to the twa 
Winchester boys who were in. He took a deli- 
berate aim as with a quoit, and then pitched up a 
ball, which, but for the intervention of the bats~ 
man, would undoubtedly have taken the middk 
stump; as it was, ball after ball was hit away with 
a certainty and a vigour which sorely puzzled him, 
and he was obliged to own that there was some 
secret in bowling which his skill in quoits did not 
serve to reveal. 


One of our principal indoor resources is music 
and though the standard which we reach is not very 
high, the enjoyment obtained from music in ou: 
parish is I believe very considerable. There was, t 
fear, more enthusiasm for the art in a past genera- 
tion—if the labour and time necessary to reach any 
fair degree of proficiency on various instruments 
was a test. Fifty years ago there were many more in- 
strumentalists among us than there are now, though 
there was, I imagine, less vocal music. We had in 
those olden days frequent gatherings for practice, 
and if anybody now were to accompany me some: 
winter’s evening along the paths by which Mr. Gib- 
son, a farmer of Glazier’s Forge, used to send up his 
bass viol strapped on to a labourer’s back, a dis- 
tance of.nearly three miles, he would I am sure 
confess the power of music to charm the Sussex 
breast. 

Our choirmaster and general music director 
was a worthy man of the name of Fleming, who 
was also our hairdresser and wigmaker. He 
had mastered the ordinary rules of musical 
composition, and left behind him sundry hymn 
tunes and anthems written in the rural ecclesias- 
tical style then in fashion. His three daughters 
were our leading church singers, and I have it on 
the authority of his son that one Sunday between 
the services his father ‘‘ knocked together” a hymn 
tune, which was performed in the afternoon scr- 
vice of that day. We are told that the overture 
to “ Don Giovanni” was written after the general 
rehearsal the night before the first representation 
of the opera, and that it was played without 
rehearsal from copies the ink of which was little 
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more than dry; but this our village “‘ capel-meis- 
ter” was not Mozart, nor his tune a composition 
by the author of “Don Juan;” still, be the tune 
what it might, the feattwas one which is not, I 
imagine, often attempted or accomplished. His 
son succeeded him in his business and in his office 
as choirmaster. A man more honestly fond of 
music, more versatile as a performer, or more 
ingenious as a constructor and repairer of musical 
instruments in general, could, I am sure, but rarely 
be.found. The-good man built an organ for our 
church, and the contrivances connected with its 
mechanism were many and marvellous. He played 
it himself, but when he died he left no one 
possessed of the secret of managing the instru- 
ment, so it had to make way for another, built on 
more conventional principles. He was my organist 
till he died, and I do not recollect that we ever 
fell out on the subject of music, or on any other 
subject either, during all the years we knew each 
other. He had a kindly word for every one, and 
he had in return the goodwill, I believe, of all his 
fellow-parishioners. Before the more common 
use of pianofortes, the presence of himself and his 
fiddle was essential at any parochial gathering 
where a dance was an element of the programme, 
and so completely had country dances become as 
it were part of himself, that it is currently reported 
that he used to keep on playing long after he had 
fallen asleep through weariness or fatigue. Music 
was in the family, and I remember once calling 
upon one of his sisters who had long been suffering 
severe pain with rheumatism, but who on that 
particular occasion told me that she had been 
lying on the sofa a great part of the afternoon, 
thinking, in spite of her pain, ‘‘ what a heavenly 
mind that man Handel must have had when he 
wrote the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus.’ ” 

The special power of this wonderful chorus in 
raising the hearer’s thoughts above this material 
world I have heard cyriously exemplified in the 
case of a listener who was hearing the “‘ Messiah” 
for the first time. She was apparently the wife of 
a tradesman, and her conversation about music 
before the oratorio began had interested me con- 
siderably. After the ‘Hallelujah Chorus” was 
finished—and it had been remarkably well sung— 
I turned round to my friend, partly out of curiosity, 
to see what impression it had made. She imme- 
diately said to me, with a kind of awe, “‘ Ah, sir! 
what will this be in another world!” The same 
sentiment I have heard attributed to my late good 
friend Dr. Stephen Elvey, the organist of New 
College, Oxford, whose love of Handel’s music 
was equalled only by his power of interpreting 
that music to others. After the performance of 
the chorus at the ceremony of the opening of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, I was told that he 
was heard to say, ‘‘ What will this be in heaven! ” 

One more criticism of this marvellous chorus I 
may mention. We had sung it with about fifty 
voices at an East Sussex village concert, which I 
was conducting. The orchestra was very crowded, 
and the room was very full and very hot. We had 
sung “‘lustily, and with good courage,” and the 
audience had enthusiastically, though somewhat 
unmercifully, encored the chorus. We repeated it, 





and at the end of the repetition, when our ideas of 
the greatness of the music and its theme were, or 
ought to have been, at their highest, I heard one 
of the singers say earnestly, as he passed his hand 
over his forehead, ‘‘ Well, that’s a sweater!” One 
item of the programme at the same concert was 
“Angels ever bright and fair,” which was sung 
with a purity of style and a depth of feeling not 
yet forgotten by some who heard it. When the 
singer had finished, I overheard one of the choir 
boys whisper to his neighbour, ‘“‘I say, Tom, I 
like that better than buttered beans!” The full 
meaning of this criticism we can only appraise by 
comparing it with the utterance of an alderman, 
who should say that he preferred a symphony of 
Beethoven to a Mansion House dinner! Buttered 
beans I took to mean the highest form of pleastire 
that the boy had hitherto known. 

Some years ago, having an hour to spare after 
attending a meeting at Brighton, I strolled into 
the Pavilion grounds, where a flower-show was 
being held, and listened to the band of the Cold- 
streams. One of the pieces was a bassoon solo, 
which was played with great ability, and with 
apparently a keen perception of the capacity of 
the instrument for producing grotesque sounds. 
At some point of the performance in which the 
rapid transitions from deep bass to falsetto espe- 
cially amused me, I smiled, whereupon a man 
standing near me, who probably had never heard 
a solo on the bassoon before, and who evidently 
had long had his doubts as to the dond fide nature 
of the exhibition, came close to me and said, very 
confidentially, ‘‘ D’you think he’s tight, sir?” I 
have heard the Coldstreams once or twice since, 
and each time I have felt sorely tempted to tell 
the clever bassoon-player what effect his skill on 
that particular occasion had on a Sussex auditor. 

A sympathetic audience is of the highest im- 
portance to a performer, and had the bassoon- 
player known how his efforts were being received, 
his artistic enthusiasm would, I fear, have been 
more damped than whetted. I have myself ex- 
perienced the effects of want of appreciation. 
After the taking of Sebastopol in 1855 I was, I 
remember, singing, at a parochial gathering at the 
vicarage of the parish in which I was then curate, 
a patriotic song, entitled, ‘‘ Sebastopol is won.” 
However imperfect the performance might have 
been, it certainly did not lack the quality of vigour, 
and my heart at any rate was with the music. 
When I finished there was a dead silence, an 
ominous silence, which was, however, shortly 
broken by an inquiry addressed by one of my 
audience ina distinct voice to a brother farmer, 
“Sold your pony yet?” My thoughts were at 
once recalled from the blood-stained slopes of the 
Malakoff and the Redan, the conversation speedily 
took an agricultural turn, and Sebastopol and the 
song were alike forgotten in less than two minutes. 
The war, however, had certainly stirred the patriot- 
ism of such of my parishioners as frequented the 
King’s Arms, a popular hostelry, unfortunately 
almost exactly opposite my house. The ferm which 
the parochial excitement took was chiefly a con- 
demnable iteration of ‘‘ Red, White, and Blue,” 
sung on the strength of much cider, with a rude 
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energy which, about eleven o’clock on Saturday 
nights, was surprising and also painful. One 
Saturday night, however, the house was almost 
quiet, and for a fortnight I heard scarcely a sound 
of the familiar song. Being somewhat puzzled to 
account for the change, I inquired of a regular 
frequenter of the house what had happened. He 
replied at once, ‘“‘Why, there, sir; the man as 
used to make‘such a row, sir, he burst a blood- 
vessel, quavering on his high G.” I found that it 
was a fact that the man had lost his voice, though, 
not like Falstaff, by ‘‘hollaing and singing of 
anthems,” yet by the bursting of a blood-vessel 
consequent on his patriotic exertions in leading 
“Red, White, and Blue,” and similar melodies. 
Nature in this case came to the rescue, and de- 
livered us from the uproar by applying a remedy 
which I once heard recommended with good 
results in a coffee-room at Gravesend. 

I had walked over with a friend, and we had 
gone into one of the hotels to get some refresh- 
ment and to look out on the river. At a table ina 
bow-window not far from us was a child, which 
was incessantly asking its fond father and mother 
in a very shrill voice questions of no more general 
interest than ‘‘ Where does that ship come from ?” 
“Where is that ship going?” and the like. The 
annoyance was considerable, though no one seemed 
exactly to know how to stop it. At last three very 
gentlemanly-looking young men came in, seated 
themselves at a table, and gave their orders. They 
soon found the child’s noise insufferable, and one 
of them, in a very quiet but decided tone, and 
in the most ordinary, businesslike manner, called 
out, “Waiter.”  ‘‘ Yessir,” was the immediate 
response. ‘‘Choke that child,’ was the concise 
instruction given. I will not say that a second 
“Yessir” reached my ears, but the effect was 
instantaneous. The good lady and her child dis- 
appeared in a trice, and we were at peace. 


Sussex musical criticisms in our local papers 
have also at times afforded me _ considerable 
amusement, mixed with astonishment. The quaint 
conceits which occasionally are printed are some- 
times simply uncorrected mistakes of compositors 
who cannot decipher the manuscript sent to them ; 
at other times they are mistakes made consciously 
by persons who must know that they are going 
out of their way to show their ignorance. Whset 
else can be said of the following criticism of 
Pinsuti’s impassioned part-song, ‘‘The sea hath 
its pearls” ? “The next piece was ‘ The sea hath 
its perils,’ which brought to mind vivid recollec- 
tions of the Handel Festival.” Probably all that 
the writer meant was to show his readers that he 
had heard “Israel in Egypt” at the Handel Fes- 
tival, and that he remembered something about 
“the horse and his rider being thrown into the 
sea,” but his conscience ought to have pricked 
him when he wrote that this thought was sug- 
gested by Pinsuti’s music and ‘“‘ The sea hath its 


* pearls.” To any musical reader who knows the 


“St. Paul,” the chorus, ‘“‘ How lovely are the mes- 
sengers!” will be familiar, though he might be 
fairly pardoned for not recognising it under the 
title ‘“* How lonely are the passengers,” attributed 





to it by the Sussex newspaper critic. But perhaps 
the perversion to which, in the elegant Latinity of 
the same paper, ‘‘ the appropriate motto, ‘ Palmur 
qui ferat murait’” may be applied, is the follow- 
ing description of Stevens’s well-known glee, 
“The cloud-capt towers”: “Then followed a 
glee, ‘The Cloud,’ Capt. Towers.” Capt. Towers 
was printed as the performer’s, and not the com- 
poser’s name, so that the confusion was complete. 
It was in a north country, and not a Sussex paper 
that I once read, ‘‘ Andante—a minor sympathy— 
Mendelssohn,” as one of the pieces performed at 
a concert. 

I suppose that in country newspapers para- 
graphs are printed off just as they are set up, 
without the intervention of editorial eyes, or 
these delightful blunders would not occur, and 
the papers would be duller than they are. I was 
once staying with a friend who, at a large and 
enthusiastic meeting the night before, had made 
a truly eloquent and able speech, into which he 
had boldly introduced a quotation of a couple of' 
lines of Homer in their original language. The next 
morning the printer’s boy brought the proofs to 
be corrected, and so the world lost one of the most 
wonderful specimens of the Greek language ever 
published. I was reading aloud the proof—I had 
got on fairly well till I came to the quotation, of 
which I was obliged to confess that I could make 
neither head nor tail. The characters were Greek, 
it is truc, and there was a semblance of words, 
but there all similarity to Greek ceased. I showed 
it to my learned host, who at once rang the bell, 
and sent for the boy to ask whether he could give 
any explanation of the puzzle. His statement 
was prompt and straightforward. ‘‘ Please, sir, we 
sent to all the printing-offices in town, and those 
were all the Greek letters we could get.” Had 
not the speech been an important one, and of 
sufficient consequence to be sent to its author for 
revision, the two lines of Homer might have been 
presented to the public in the original guise in 
which I saw them, and had they been so, I will 
venture to say that many copies of the paper 
would have been bought asa curiosity by members 
of the learned audience before which the speech 
was delivered. The lines were forthwith trans- 
lated and appeared in English. Personally I have 
no right to complain of the exemption of our 
country musical reports from editorial supervision, 
as the most hearty praise that I ever got from a 
reporter was due to a mistake. A young lady ata 
concert in which I was taking part had sung a 
recitative remarkably well, but on reading the 
account of the performance in our local newspaper, 
I found to my surprise that this particular reci- 
tative had been “ splendidly declaimed” by my- 
self. 

One of the truest maxims on the subject of 
musical criticism that I ever heard, was casually 
enunciated by a German gentleman, sitting in 
front of me at a concert of the old London 
Musical Society. I heard him say to his friend, 
“‘ Well, in my opinion there are only two kinds of 
people who ought to give their opinions about 
music; those who know enough about it to be 
able to give an opinion which is really valuable, 
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and those who simply say what they like, and 
what they don’t like, and no more.” For my own 
part I sincerely believe that our natural instincts 
in matters of art, if honestly followed without 
being vitiated by that little learning which is a 
dangerous thing, or by that fear of being thought 
behind the world and contemptibly provincial, 
which is equally dangerous, are sufficiently 
healthy to secure us much truer art than that 
which is supplied to the demand of fashionable 
opinion and mere cuckoo-criticism. 


‘““Dear lost companions of the tuneful art,” 
sings the poet, but we in our parish may speak 
not only of the loss of companions in a particular 
art, but of the loss within late years of sundry arts 
themselves. People who are wont nowadays to 
look to the large centres of commerce for almost 
anything they want may be surprised to know how 
comparatively independent of outside help many 
of our country parishes were fifty or sixty years 
ago. Within the recollection of many persons 
still alive we grew flax, bleached it, carded it, 
spun, and wove it at home. In many of our cot- 
tages there are yet to be found sheets, table- 
cloths, and other articles of linen which seem to 
defy the power of time. Doubtless they are now 


kept more as curiosities than for use; still they 
have borne an amount of wear and tear which is 
certainly not expected of more modern goods. 
We had our own hatter within my own memory, 
though when I knew him he had ceased to work 


at his trade. His productions had the character 
of being everlasting. It was said to be simply 
impossible to wear them out. One particular kind 
of hat, called ‘‘dog’s hair” hats, had this further 
peculiarity, that, if a man wishing to reach some- 
thing, say from a shelf, found himself hardly tall 
enough, he had nothing to do but to put down 
his hat upon the ground and stand upon it; it 
would bear him without a sign of yielding. A man 
who used to wear one of these imperishable 
helmets told me that till it had got well sweated 
to the shape of the head wearing it was “all one 
as if you had your head in the stocks.” The two 
finer kinds of material used in our hats were 
“*hare’s flick” or ‘rabbit flick.” Hats of the 
former kind were, I believe, expensive and quite 
aristocratic, and were reserved principally for 
Sundays and special occasions. 

We had also our hairdresser and wig-maker, who 
Was a superior artist, and who employed several 
hands exclusively in the wig department. He him- 
self, so his son has told me, used to go regularly 
twice a week to the house of one of his principal 
customers ‘‘ to weave his cue,” or, in less profes- 
sional language, to plait his pigtail. He would, I 
imagine, have scorned the,line of business which 
the village barber in another county must have 
accepted, if a boy to whom I once spoke on the 
subject of hair-cutting told the truth. I happened 
to say to the lad, ‘‘Tommy, why don’t you get 
your hair cut? You can hardly see out of your 
eyes.” ‘Please, sir,” said the boy, “I haven’t 
got no money.” ‘“‘ Why,” I said, “how much does 
the barber charge?” ‘A penny, sir, and two- 
pence if he don’t nock it (notch it),” was the 
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reply. I have often regretted that I did not give 
the boy a penny, and tell him to go at once and 
get the cheaper tonsure, and then come back and 
show me the result. Had the snipping been too 
outrageously haphazard, I could but have sent him 
with another penny to have the notches oblite- 
rated, and I should have been really curious to see 
what was considered a fair pennyworth of hair- 
cutting. 

Whether in town or country, the conventional 
conversation of hairdressers is frequently not of a 
high order, and I question whether the following 
anecdote, of which a near relation of my own was 
the victim, is often equalled in originality. The 
hairdresser began with probably a well-accustomed 
opening. “A fine head of hair, sir, for a gentle- 
man of your time of life, sir.” The gentleman, 
who was not in the habit of talking much on such 
occasions, signified that he heard the remark, but 
said nothing. The hairdresser proceeded. ‘ Very 
odd, sir, but I never knew clever men have much 
hair, sir”’ Another grunt, but nothing more, 
whereupon the cruel climax followed. “It’s a 
very singular thing, sir, but I never met with a 
bald idiot in all the course of my practice!” 
Why a bald man, idiot or not, should go to a 
hair-cutter did not appear, but this by the way. 
Whether the series of remarks was meant as a 
punishment for the non-application of the compli- 
ment conveyed in the first was never known. 

I was once myself completely deceived by what 
T can imagine to be a common joke in the trade, 
but for which I was not prepared at the moment. 
I asked whether ‘the principal,’ who usually 
“‘waited upon me,” was disengaged. The assistant 
replied in, as I thought, a very serious tone. 
“He’s upstairs, sir; he’s dying, sir.” ‘“‘ Dear 
me,” I replied, ‘I am very sorry to hear it. Has 
he been ill long?” ‘“He’s dyeing a gentle- 
man’s hair, sir; he will be at liberty in a few 
minutes,” was the reassuring answer. Though I 
was of course glad that my worst fears had not 
been realised, I was still conscious of having been 
unwarily sympathetic. 

Many years ago the master of one of the London 
Companies told me that he had invited his hair- 
dresser to a livery dinner of the Company, and 
that on going to the shop the next time he asked 
him how he liked the entertainment. ‘Oh, sir, 
splendid, sir, splendid!” ‘‘ Did you like the turtle 
soup ?” ‘Oh, sir, first-class!” ‘‘ How often were 
you helped?” ‘Only once, sir.” “Only once, my 
good friend ? why did you throw away a chance 
like that 2?” ‘‘Oh; sir, I had been told that it was 
not genteel to soup twice,” was the poor man’s 
expression of bitter regret. 

But from wig-makers to wigs. I have been 
told of a man who emigrated from Sussex to 
America, falling out with his landlady, and in 
his wrath throwing a stool at her head and carry- 
ing away her wig. Not knowing that she wore 
a wig, and thinking that the blow had scalped 
her, he is reported to have rushed out of the 
house, and having sent for his things, to have 
returned as speedily as possible to his native land. 
Wig-making, however, and its kindred arts, have 
now been carried elsewhere, and in this respect we 
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have retrograded. Many of our smaller villages 
have no doubt at all times been very dependent 
upon foreign help in matters even of the first 
necessity, and I quite remember a clergyman, a 


new comer into the diocese, being congratulated 


on the progress of his parish—it having been 
rumoured that now “a tailor called on Tuesdays.” 

Our great local industry of the past age was 
of course iron. It is a well-known story that 
the iron railings which till lately surrounded St. 
Paul’s Cathedral were the produce of a forge in, I 
believe, that part of Lamberhurst parish which is 
in Sussex, and an old man used to tell me that he 
remembered the last forge in this district—I 
believe at Ashburnham—ceasing to work. Among 
lesser local industries, besides weaving, tanning, 
and ‘‘ wig-making,” that have died out within the 
memory of man, we may include the making of 
those ‘‘ round frocks,” which were the pride and 
glory of an East Sussex labourer fifty years ago. 
Never more shall we see “Tom Cladpole” start 
for London, arrayed in one of these frocks; in 
leather leggings, the special production of native 
talent ; in a hat made in his own parish; in half- 
boots which could have been made nowhere else ; 
and with an umbrella which, if not made at home, 
had been made after a strictly home pattern. For 
better or worse, these things are gone past recall. 
Coming through our parish soon after the time of 
which I am speaking, our friend might have 
stopped to eat his ‘‘ brencheese” at the Labour- 
in-Vain, under a sign painted by a native artist, 
Master Upfield, who lived near ‘* Heffle” Church, 
representing a blackamoor in a tub, with two men 
trying to scrub him white. Now he would stop at 
the Railway Tavern, where the accommodation 
would be all that he could require, but, alas! the 
humour of the sign would be gone. In short, the 
change produced by the last fifty years in Master 
Cladpole’s outward appearance, in his manner of 
speech, in his methods of locomotion, and, in 
some respects, in the man himself, has been so 
complete that it is even now difficult to realise it. 
He probably started in life fully impressed with 
the wisdom of the advice which a Sussex man has 
told me that he used to receive, almost word for 
word, from one of his seniors—advice the serious 
nature of which is well represented by the won- 
drous series of negatives in which it was con- 
veyed. ‘‘ Mind,” the old man would say to his 
young friend—‘“ mind you don’t never have nothing 
in no way to do with none of their new-fangled 
schemes.” This astonishing formula of Conserva- 
tive prudence finds its match in negatives, it is 
true, in the half-indignant inquiry which I have 
heard attributed to a huntsman in our downs, who, 
the fox having run to earth, exclaimed, with un- 
grammatical energy, ‘‘ What! hasn’t nobody got 
never a tarrier as can’t show us nothin’ where the 
old fox has gone?” But neither wisdom nor 
indignation can struggle long against her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools in the matter of grammar, 
and if they would still secure a hearing they must 
conform to more modern modes of expression. 
Tom Cladpole’s children and the old huntsman’s 
children already smile at their parents’ Sussex 
speech. They know that two negatives make an 








affirmative, and I only hope that in other things 
also they are equally wiser than their fathers, 
Their thoughts, moreover, in general are more 
set onthe present and the future than on the past, 
and in a few years more the means of reproducing 
the past will be less still than they are even now. 

I have now gathered together such of my “ re- 
collections” of humble life—for they have rarely 
passed beyond that sphere—as seem to me to 
illustrate the country human nature, and particu- 
larly the Sussex country human nature, in which I 
have long taken a heartfelt interest. What I have 
written I believe to be, at any rate, genuine. 
Dignity, I fear, it has none; and that it has not 
more humour, more pathos, and more serious 
reality, is the fault, alas! of my imperfect percep- 
tion, and certainly not of human nature. 














Calderon.—Portugal celebrated its Camoens_ bicentenary 
festival in 1879. It was a natural consequence that Spain 
should have its literary anniversary also. If there were any 
difficulty for Spaniards in the matter, it was in the variety of 
choice open to them. Portugal can boast of one illustrious 
national writer. It had to glorify his name or none. What 
was wanting in cosmopolitan fame to the poet of the 
**Lusiad” had to be eked out by the associations of his 
genius with an outburst of maritime adventurousness written 
largely on the face of the globe. Spain, in crowning afresh 
the writings of Calderon de la Barca, recalls a period when 
Spain was still among the great Powers of the world, but 
when it asserted a more enduring mental dominion as well. 
With good right it has summoned the representatives of 
literature to testify before the tomb of Calderon that the 
Spanish drama is an essential link in the chain of literary 
history. So far as centenaries and bicentenaries can ever be 
excusable, the influence the spirit of Calderon has exerted 
over the Spanish and the whole European mind justifies the 
demonstration in Madrid. He belongs to the number of 
authors who, embodying in themselves the national genius, 
have added to it that inscrutable element of wider human 
sympathy which makes it part of the aggregate stock of in- 
tellectual development. Calderon was a Spaniard of the 
Spaniards. He was a noble and a soldier. He was a 
courtier and a priest. He fought in the Milanese and in the 
Netherlands with the same vigour with which he wrote. He 
sang alternately of love and religion. In one hand he 
held his breviary, in the other his lyre. From an inci- 
dent in contemporary life and history he could turn in a 
moment to an episode of theological bigotry or Scriptural 
antiquities. Whether the scene were laid in Judea, in the 
realms beyond the grave, or in Spain, the diction was the 
diction of the Court of the Escurial, the manners were the 
manners of Castilian dames and knights. Though a later 
delicacy has censured the tone of his morality, it did not 
offend the severest censors of his own day. Confessors, and 
kings as austere as their confessors, were as little scandalised 
by his comedies as by the sacred dramas to which, at the 
age of fifty, he deemed it more becoming his character of a 
Royal chaplain to confine his pen. So irreproachably he 
lived, indeed, in the odour of sanctity, that it may well excite 
the despair of ordinary Catholics to learn that, two hundred 
years after the poet’s death, it-is still thought necessary 
cardinals and bishops to *‘ perform obsequies for his soul 
if he were not yet out of Purgatory. 


Pigeon Shooting Matches.—We have formerly called atten- 
tion to the cruelty of putting out one eye of pigeons so that 
they might fly in a particular direction on being let free from 
the trap. Another form of cruelty in connection with the 
same disgraceful sport has been lately detected and punished, 
at the instance of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. A constable saw a man who was 
trapping pull the quill feathers fromsthe birds, so as to influ- 
ence their course. He was sentenced to a fine or two months 
with hard labour. These gun clubs are the source of much 
rascality, as well as of cruelty, and are disreputable in every 
way. 





SUNSHINE. 


—_4— 


THE sunshine dancing round the earth 
And sparkling o’er the sea, 

Who does not love its gracious mirth, 
Its sweet and tender glee? 

It is the only mine of gold 
Wherein the poor man shares, 

It has a charm for young and old, 


It lightens many cares. 





In music of the falling rain 
We trace the sound of tears, 

But when the sunshine comes again 
Reviving joy appears. 


’Tis warm as love, whose partial power 


On favoured ones must fall : 

The sunshine brings a blessed dower 
That’s free alike to all. 

Let others sing the moonlight pale 
With placid charm endowed 

Find beauty in the stormy gale 
Whose banner is a cloud ; 

These golden beams that carry mirth 
Across the dimpled sea, 

This sunshine dancing round the earth 
Is dearer far to me, 























RECENT AFRICAN 





HE ZAMBESI. 


N a previous 
| article, in 
our «July 
part, we gave some account of recent African explo- 
ration, especially of the great journey across the 
continent by the Portuguese Major Serpa Pinto. 
Associated with his name is that of Frangois 
Coillard, the French missionary in Basutoland and 
the regions beyond the Transvaal. An Austrian 
doctor and naturalist, Emil Holub, has since pub- 
lished a work full of valuable information about 
South Africa.* Starting from Cape Colony, his 
purpose was to traverse the continent from south 
to north, and end his journey at Cairo or Alex- 
andria. But his time and labour were expended 
in the regions of the Zambesi and its affluents. 
Ascending the great river to the Nambwe Falls, by 
the wreck df his boat there, and enfeebled health, 
he was compelled to retrace his steps. He re- 
turned to the Cape, laden with spoils of all sorts, 
and with the journals which are now published. 
It is not only in South Africa that great addi- 
tional knowledge has been gained in the last few 
years about “ the Dark Continent.” In the travels 
of Joseph Thomson to the Central African lakes,t 
an adventurous and successful journey has been 
made through territory almost entirely new to 





* “Seven Years in South Africa.” By Dr. 

Translated by Ellen Frewer. (S. Low & Co.) 
t “To the Central African Lakes and Back.” 
(S. Low & Co.) 


Emil Holub. 2 vols. 


By Joseph Thomson. 
2 vols, 
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explorers, and much information 
obtained not only about the peo- 
ple, but about the geology and 
natural history of Central Africa. 

Another countryman of Park 
and Livingstone, James Stewart, 
c.E., of the Livingstone Mission, 
has gained his laurels as an African 
explorer. His journey from Lake 
Nyassa to Tanganyika will have 
results more practical than the 
improvement of our geographical 
maps. His attention was much 
given to the relations of travel 
to commerce, through which the 
slave trade will be checked, and 
the civilisation of the natives 
promoted. 

To the same high object will 
tend the publication of a volume 
of African letters by Colonel Gor- 
don,* the Mandarin Gordon and 
Gordon Pasha of history. With- 
out professing to be an ex- 
plorer, Colonel Gordon’s letters contain much 
that will interest geographers. He had higher 
aims in his African career, and it is painful to read 
the results of five years of the life of a man so 
generous and heroic. It is strange that our British 
Government leaves one of the ‘ablest and noblest 
officers in the scientific branch of the army to 
spend his best years in the service of foreign 
powers. 

Besides these published volumes, there has 
much information been gained through the labours 
of travellers in other parts of Africa. Dr. Goulds- 
burg, for instance, performed a successful journey 
in Western Africa, travelling inland from the River 
Gambia, and, after tracing the head-waters of the 
Niger, emerged at the coast at Sierra Leone. 
While we write, a new project for the exploration 
of Central Africa by the River Wellé has been 
presented to the Lille Geographical Society by 
M. Léon Lacroix. The extensive region com- 
prised in the general limits marked by the River 
Congo on the south, the Blue Mountains and 
White Nile on the east, the country of Darfur, the 
Rivers Shari and Binue on the north, and the coast 
of Guinea on the west, are as yet almost entirely 
unexplored. It is this region which M. Lacroix 
wishes to penetrate. M, de Brazza is attacking it 
from the west by ascending the Ogové or its 
affluents ; M. Lacroix wishes to start from the east. 





* “Colone) Gordon in Central Africa, 1874-79.” Edited by George 
Birkbeck Hill. (De La Rue and Co.) 
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He proposes to ascend by the White Nile and by 
one of its affluents, the Djiour, as far as the country 
of the Monbuttus. He would thus arrive in the 
neighbourhood of the sources of the Wellé, in a 
region which is partly known from the explorations 
of Herr Schweinfurth, the brothers Poncet, and 
M. de Potagos. Thence he would seek to pene- 
trate, following the course of the Wellé and its 
affluents, into the unknown countries indicated 
above. . In exploring the course of the Wellé, of 
which we know only a very small part not far from 
its sources, M. Lacroix hopes to do something 
towards clearing up the complicated hydrography 
of the whole. region. Everywhere new fields are 
being opened up to the geographer, the ethnolo- 
gist, the trader,*and the philanthropist. Each 
year‘ the attraction of travel in this part of the 
world seems to increase, and the purposes of Pro- 
vidence regarding Africa are rapidly being ful- 
filled. More will be accomplished, we believe, in 
the few years that remain of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, than in all the ages that preceded. All 
European nations are combining or are in emula- 
tion in this grand enterprise, and we trust that 
Americans, both white men and coloured men, 
will also aid in shaping the great future of Africa. 


Emit Horup’s EXPEDITION. 

The first portion of Emil Holub’s book describes 
life in the Diamond Fields. He started from 
Dutoitspan on March 2, 1875, near the borders of 
the Orange Free State, and in some of his jour- 
neyings he had experience of life in the Transvaal, 





describing Potchefstroom, Wonderfontein, and 
other settlements, to which new interest belongs 
from the war with the Boers. Having explored 
the region of the Vaal river ‘and Griqualand, he 
entered the Wanawena territory, in lat. 18° south, 
and found himself among the picturesque scenes 
washed by the tributaries of the great Zambesi 
river. Like all travellers, he was much impressed 
by the grandeur of the Victoria Falls of the Zam- 
besi, and ascended the river as far as the Nambwe 
Falls. His account of the various tribes in that 
part of South Africa is full of valuable and in- 
teresting matter. In a brief notice we cannot give 
details o*his geographical and scientific reports ; 
a few extracts must suffice to afford idea of the 
traveller.and his travels. 

On his second journey, from Dutoitspan to 
Musemanyana, besides the usual adventures of a 
travelling naturalist and sportsman, he had the 
exciting incident of a conflagration on the plains. 
It had been a long season of drought, and the 
grass was parched and yellow. 

A gradual ascent led us up a small plateau, vegetation still 
becoming more and more scanty. <A light breeze swayed the 
tall dry grass-stems like a field of corn, and was hailed by us 
with delight, as it moderated the heat, and gave a sort of 
freshness to our fevered lips. The oxen had not tasted water 
for thirty hours ; their languor was excessive, and up-hill they 
could only climb at a snail’s pace. 

We were obliged to take a short rest, and while we were 
looking about us, we noticed a thick cloud overhanging the 
plains. Every one, natives included, settled that it was a 
huge swarm of locusts. I was occupied with my own matters, 
and soon forgot all about it. A sudden cry from one of th: 
people in the waggon very shortly afterwards recalled my 
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attention to what we had seen, and on looking again I beheld 
a sight that could not fail to fill me with amazement and 
alarm. The plain right in front of us, over which we were 
on the point of passing, was one sheet of flame. The cloud 
that we had observed turned out to be a volume of smoke 
rising above the bushwood, that was all on fire. The con- 
flagration was perhaps five miles from us, but it was exactly 
across our path, and we might well feel dismayed. 

The first among us to regain composure was our temporary 
guide, who pointed out that the waggon-tracks of which he 
had spoken were hardly twenty yards ahead ; at least, we 
could reach them. We looked to the right—we looked to 
the left ; on the right the ground was level, but it only led to 
a chain of hills, the base of which was already licked by the 
flames ; on the left was a hollow which was just beginning to 
catch fire, and beyond it a little hillock some forty feet high. 
Our perplexities seemed only to increase ; the oxen were too 
weary to allow us for one moment to think of retreating ; 
they could not hold out for a mile, and yet something must 
be done ; the fire was manifestly advancing in our very face. 
We discussed the possibility of setting fire to the bushwood 
close in front of us, and thus, as it were, forestalling the 
flames ; but the scheme was not to be thought of. The wag- 
gon, which contained some thousands of cartridges, 300]b. 
of gunpowder, besides a quantity of spirits, was already so 
heated by the sun that we could scarcely lay our hands upon 
it; asingle spark of fire would in an instant involve it in 
complete destruction, and the risk was too great. 

My eye still rested upon the little hill. I saw that the 
wind was blowing the flames in a direction away from it ; 
and, aware that delay would be fatal, and that some action 
must be taken, I gave my decision that at all hazards we 
must make for it. Every one agreed that I was right, and, 
rushing to their posts, did what they could to urge on the 
bullocks without a moment’s loss of time. Mounting my 
horse, I hurried on in front; but on reaching the hollow that 
had to be crossed before the place of safety upon the hill 
could be gained, I almost gave a cry of despair on seeing its 
character. It was not only overgrown with bushwood and 
very steep, but was strewn in all directions with huge blocks 
of stone ; if only the waggon-wheel should strike against one 
of these, who could doubt the consequences ? 

With all his might, Boly cracked his whip and shouted 
vigorously, and succeeded in making the oxen drag the 
waggon with unexpected speed ; they were all flecked with 
foam as they pulled their oscillating load behind them ; every 
moment it seemed as if it must overbalance. -At the bottom 
of the hollow it was absolutely necessary to take'a rest ; the 
beasts must have time to recover from their exertions ; they 
were all more or less torn by the bushes, and my friends, too, 
were much scratched about the hands and face. The heat 
was becoming intense. My horse was not naturally a 
nervous animal, but it trembled till it could hardly stand, and 
the hardest part of our struggle had yet to come. 

A flake of fire fell within fifteen yards of us, and warned 
us that it was time to be on the move. ‘‘ Hulloh an! Hulloh 
an!” roared the driver, and the bullocks once again strained 
themselves to their work. Scarcely, however, had they gone 
ten paces when the smoke puffed against their eyes, and, all 
bewildered, they swerved into a track where the waggon 
must inevitably have been overturned. It was a critical 
moment, but happily one of my party, who was walking at 
my side, saw the danger, and, rushing at the heads of the 
leaders, turned them by a desperate effort into the right 
direction. The instinct of self-preservation now redoubled 
every one’s efforts ; onwards we pushed, through clouds of 
smoke, amidst falling ashes, amongst fragments of red-hot 
bark, till we were within fifty yards of the place of safety. 
So heated was the atmosphere, that I momentarily expected 
to see the canvas of the waggon break out into a blaze. 

The bullocks once more gasped and tottered beneath their 
yoke ; with painful toil they made their way for another 
thirty yards ; it was doubtful whether they could accomplish 
the remaining twenty. 

One more moment of rest, followed by one more frantic 
Paroxysm of exertion, and all was safe! Just in time we 
reached the hill that overlooked a hollow, beyond which was 
the expanse of black burnt grass. I ungirthed my horse, my 
people all flung themselves exhausted on the ground ; their 
faces were crimson with heat ; their limbs were bruised by 





their frequent falls ; their eyes seemed starting from their 
sockets. 

A very different kind of excitement was expe- 
rienced when encamped in the country of the 
Matabele. Fresh lion tracks had been seen in 
the neighbourhood, and night was made hideous 
by the wild concert of prowling hyenas and 
jackals. Seeing a tree, the bark of which was 
torn by being used by lions for sharpening their 
claws, our traveller climbed up to where some 
branching boughs afforded a convenient perch of 
observation, sending his native followers back to 
watch the camp. 


I took the precaution of tying myself to one of the strongest 
boughs, in case I should fall asleep; to tumble off might 
bring me into closer contact with the monarchs of the forest 
than might be agreeable ; but having made myself secure, I 
soon settled down in the middle of the triple-forked recess 
that I had chosen for my ambush. 

The sun meanwhile had all but set ; only a few golden 
streaks on the highest boughs remained, and these gradually 
faded away. My insight that night into scenes of animal life 
proved even far more diversified than I could venture to 
anticipate. 

Amongst the first of the sounds to arrest my attention was 
the sonorous ‘‘ quag-ga, quag-ga,” of the male zebras ; they 
were on the grass-plains, keeping watch over their herds; with 
this was soon mingled the melancholy howl of the harnessed 
jackal, awakening the frightful yell of its brother, the grey 
jackal; the beasts, I could not doubt, were all prowling 
round the enclosure of our camp. For some hours the vari- 
ous noises seemed to be jumbled together, but towards mid- 
night they became more and more distinct, so that I could 
identify them separately, and fancied that I could count the 
beasts that made them. After a while a peculiar scraping 
commenced, caused by rhyzznas hunting in the sand for 
worms and larvee; it went on all night except during the 
brief intervals when the busy little creatures were temporarily 
disturbed by some movement near them. 

The gazelles and antelopes came down quite early to lick 
at the salt mud in the Nata-bed; they evidently were accus- 
tomed to get back to their haunts in the open lands before 
the beasts of prey quitted their lairs in the wood. Some of 
the little steinbocks (those most graceful of South African 
gazelles) came down so cautiously along the track that it was 
only through accidentally looking down that I was aware of 
their being near me. I think there were three or four of 
them. They were followed by some other gazelle, of which 
the movements were so light and rapid that I failed to catch 
a glimpse of it. After a considerable time a single antelope 
passed beneath me, of another species larger than the others, 
making a succession of short leaps, then pausing and bound- 
ing on again, but I could not recognise what kind it really 
was. 

The slow, steady tramp of a large herd on the other side 
of the bank proceeding towards the salt pools, and in the 
direction of the one fresh-water pool, could not be mistaken ; 
moreover, the crashing of their horns against the wood in the 
thickets left no doubt of the approach of a number of koo- 
doos. While I was listening to their movements I heard 
another tread on the game-path beside the river ; straining 
my eyes in that direction I saw a dark form stealthily making 
its way towards the descent ; it was about the size of a young 
calf, and I could have little doubt that it was‘a brown hyzena ; 
it sniffed the air at every step, and, after stopping a few 
seconds just beyond the channel, started off at a brisk trot. 

As the hours of the night waned away I was beginning to 
think that I should hear or see nothing of the monarch of 
the forest. I had not, however, to wait much longer before 
the unmistakable roar, apparently about half a mile away, 
caught my ear. I could only hope that the beast was on its 
way once more to sharpen its claws upon the accustomed 
tree. I had now no heed to give to any other sound ; neither 
the barking of our own dogs beside the waggon, nor the yell- 
ing of the jackals around our encampment could distract my 
attention, and I listened eagerly for at least half an hour 
before the roaring was repeated; it was now very much 
nearer. I listened on, and it must have been nearly twenty 
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minutes more when I distinguished its footsteps almost within 
gunshot. The lion was not in the ordinary track, as I had 
expected, but right in the long grass in the rain-channel Its 
strides were generally rapid, but it paused frequently. I 
could only hear its movements; it was too dark for me to 
see. I was sure that it could not be more than about fifteen 
yards from me, and could hardly restrain myself from firing. 
I feared, however, that a random shot would only be fired in 
vain, and with no other effect than that of driving the lion 
away. Accordingly I waited on. It came still nearer, and 
crouched down somewhere for about another quarter of an 
hour without stirring an inch. At last I became convinced 
that it had caught sight of me; I saw the bushes shake, and 
the great brute looked out as if uncertain whether to make a 
spring towards me or to effect its escape. It was a terrible 
mistake on my part not to fire then and there, but my moment 
of hesitation was fatal to my design ; the lion made a sudden 
bound, and in an instant had disappeared for good. It was 
no use to me that Niger’s frantic barking made me aware 
what direction it had taken. My chance was gone. I was 


AN ANXIOUS 


much mortified ; but there was no help for it. With the cold 
night air and my cramped position I was stiff all over, and 
much relieved when daylight dawned, and Pit appeared with 
Niger to accompany me back to the warmth and shelter of 
the waggon. 


Dr. Holub’s book is profusely illustrated, having 
about two hundred woodcuts from original draw- 
ings. We give’the view of the Soa Salt Lake. 


The Soa is the largest saltpan in the Great Lake basin, 
extending westward beyond Lake N’gami, and connected 
with the Limpopo system by the Shaneng ; like the Karri- 
Karri and Tsitane, it is quite shallow, being only four feet 
deep; it is grey in colour, and is rarely completely full—in- 
deed, a great part of it is quitedry. In order to ascertain 
the exact relations between the basin and Lake N’gami and 
the Zooga, jt would be necessary to take a series of observa- 
tions for an entire year ; during the rainy season, however, 
travelling is extremely difficult, and the climate is very un- 
healthy, so that it is easy to account for the task not having 
been accomplished hitherto. The general uniformity of level 
of the great central South African basin causes the Zooga at 
some times to flow east and at others to flow west. When 








the shallow bed of Lake N’gami is filled by its northern and 
western feeders it sheds its overflow eastwards down the 
Zooga to the saltpans, whence it is carried off by the Sha- 
neng, their natural outlet ; on the other hand, if the N’gami 
should be low, it receives itself the overflow of the Zooga, 
which in its deep bed, overgrown as it is with weeds, is able 
for a long period to retain the water received from its many 
affluents ; nor is it impossible that it is likewise occasionally 
fed by waters running over from the western side of the salt- 
pans. 

It took our team more than three hours after our next 
start to cross the numerous creeks and smaller pans on the 
shore of the lake. We came to the end of them, however, in 
the course of the forenoon, and entered upon a plain stretch- 
ing northwards as far as the eye could reach, and bounded 
on the east by a mapani-wood. Herds of game were fre- 
quent, but not large. We noticed a good many clumps of 
reeds, and were not disappointed in the expectation of find- 
ing fresh-water in proximity to them, inducing us to rest 
awhile in the pisce. 


NIGHT, 


The description of the tribes and races of the 
regions visited, and of the natural history and 
climate, are of much value. The occasional: notes 
on political and historical points will also be 
appreciated from so impartial a witness. Dr. 
Holub is of opinion that the Zulu war could not 
be avoided, and that if Cetewayo had not been 
checked the colonists of Natal would have been 
overwhelmed by a Zulu invasion. The author 
concludes by expressing an earnest desire ‘to 
extend to Central Africa those investigations for 
which seven years in South Africa have given him 
so much experience.” 


JosrepH THomson’s ExPEDITION. 


Most of our readers are aware that Mr. Thomson 
accompanied Keith Johnston in the expedition 
planned by the Royal Geographical Society. On 
the lamented death of the leader, Mr. Thomson 
continued the expedition, and displayed a courage, 
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endurance, and tact, rarely excelled by veteran 
travellers. He went by a new route to the 
northern end of Lake Nyassa, explored the 
country between the Nyassa and Lake Tanganyika, 
from the southern end of which he struck into 
new ground, instead of taking the usual route from 
Ujiji, and returned through Tipa, Kawendi, and 
Mpirabwe, filling up another blank in the map of 
Africa. His remarks on geography, botany, and 
other branches of natural history, prove him to bea 
well-trained and intelligent scientific traveller. As 
a sportsman the young Scotchman did not shine, 











They all tenderly rubbed their stomachs with a lugubrious 
chorus, ‘* Tumba bwana, Tumba mbaya sana ” (My stomach, 
master, my stomach is very bad). Smiling benignantly upon 
them, I told them to be of good cheer, as I would soon put 
them all right. Going into my tent, I brought out two 
largé handsome bottles of castor oil. Now mark the effect 
that the mere sight of that simple maternal medicine had 
upon these broken-down creatures! Groans were hushed. 
Their hands dropped from the affected part, and every one 
tried to look all right, though a glance of alarm passed from 
patient to patient—for be it understood, there is nothing a 
native detests more than European medicines. Strange and 
marvellous to relate, they were all inclined to retire, cured 
by the very sight of the bottles. This, however, was not 








THE SOA SALT 


but he excelled in his management of the native 
followers, who give terrible trouble to travellers of 
less decision and resource. On one occasion his 
porters struck, and threatened to abandon him 
because he had substituted fines for corporal 


punishment. He was not sorry to have their own 
consent to the easier and cheaper arrangement, 
and taking off his leather belt he laid it lustily on 
the shoulders of transgressors. Being much an- 
noyed by the men shamming illness, and demand- 
ing days of rest for recovery, he adopted a treat- 
ment which proved effectual. 


Calling up the sick men, I asked in the most sympa- 
thetic tones at my command what their ailments were? 





going to suit my purpose. So with parental sternness I 
ordered them to sit down and open their mouths. Not wit! 
out difficulty, I administered a large dose to each man, 
letting him know that if it did not prove an immedia‘e 
specific, the dose would be repeated next morning. There 
was no dancing or singing in the camp that night, though 
many of the men were astir. 


Mr. Thomson gives his opinion pretty freely on 
matters of politics, commerce, and missionary 
work. What he says about the Belgian expedi- 
tion, from which much was hoped, will not apply 
to the missions sent out from Scotland and from 
the great missionary societies of England. He 
says that the ill success of the Belgian mission is 
“easily traceable to the marked absence of all 
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care and common sense, not only in the sending 
out of men, but in the fitting out and organising 
of their caravans.” Karema, their chief station on 
the Tanganyika, he declares an ill-chosen, un- 
healthy, and altogether mistaken site. We hope 
that the censure is somewhat hasty, but fear that 
in the main it is true. 


JAMES STEWART’S EXPEDITION. 


Mr. Stewart, of the Livingstonia Mission, has 
given an interesting account of his journey from 
Lake Nyassa to Tanganyika in the summer of 1880. 
He met Mr. Thomson at Pambete, and discussed 
with him the best route for regular communication 
between the two great lakes. He is decidedly of 
opinion that the best way to Tanganyika is by the 
Shiré river and Lake Nyassa. He suggests that 
the London Missionary Society, who, through 
David Livingstone, first made this region so spe- 
cially their care, should unite with the “ Living- 
stonia Central African Company” in running a 
regular steamer by the Shiré and the Nyassa to 
Lake Tanganyika. Mambwe would then probably 
become an important mission station and centre of 


commerce. A good road fit for waggons he thinks 


could be made for less than £4,000. 


I do not desire to give too favourable a prospect of 
trade. Ivory, of course, there is, but not in large quantities. 
India-rubber is produced about the shores of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and trade in this article might be extended. Copper 
also is an article of export. Iron is found in abundance, 
and it doubtless would be largely used in local barter. Oil 
would not be likely to pay for export. It is not, however, 
to be expected that anything observable in the country in 
its undeveloped state could yield a paying trade. Until its 
natural productions are wisely stimulated, there can be no 
commerce to speak of. The ivory trade is not capable 
of development, though it may be transferred from the 
Arabs to English hands. Even though that were done, it 
will never do the country much good, as it diverts the atten- 
tion of merchants from other articles, the production of 
which would be more beneficial to the country. It is a 
saying among the Portuguese ‘nat the slave-trade and the 
tvory-trade have been the curse of Africa. I fully agree in 
that opinion. 


COLONEL GORDON’S LETTERS. 


We can hardly reckon Colonel Gordon among 
African explorers, although the letters of such a 
man could not but contain information of import- 
ance to geographers. In fact he rather speaks 
contemptuously of mere travellers’ work. “I will 
not,” he says, “‘explore the lakes! I declare Ido 
not care whether there are two or a million, or 
whether the Nile has a source or not.” This mode 
of speaking is not from any undervaluing of sci- 
entific exploration, but arises only from the strong 
feeling with which he viewed the moral and 
social condition of the country. Nominally he had 
great power from the Khedive, and seems per- 
sonally to have been trusted by him, but he was 
tricked and thwarted by others in authority, who 
flourished on the nefarious traffic in slaves. His 
place is now filled by Raouf Pasha, one of his old 
subordinates whom he had been constrained to 
dismiss. Since Gordon left, caravans of slaves 
arrive in the most open manner, and encamp out- 
side the walls of Assioul, the terminus of the 





Egyptian railway, and only three hundred miles 
from Cairo! ‘Till the Governments of Europe 
unite in putting pressure on the Khedive’s Go- 
vernment, this state of things will continue, and 
little progress will be made in healing this plague- 
spot of the world. If Colonel Gordon were 
H.B.M. consul at Khartoum, and armed with suf- 
ficient powers, the slave trade might get its death- 
blow. But there are few who take interest in the 
anti-slavery cause, or who care for the real welfare 
of the poor people of Africa! It is less from the 
ambition of scientific renown and the advantages 
of commercial enterprise than from the noble and 
Christian enthusiasm of men like Gordon and 
Livingstone that we hope to see diviner light 
spreading over ‘‘ the Dark Continent.” 





Tennyson's Early Associations.—Somersby, where he 
spent the opening years of his life, is a quiet wooded village, 
pleasantly situated at the foot of the Southwold. Driving 
from Horncastle, the visitor is agreeably impressed with the 
soft pastoral aspect of the country. It is not, as some have 
fancied Lincolnshire, flat and prosaic—a region of vast plains 
and interminable water-courses, with only a few trees of the 
willow kind ; it is, on the contrary, a fit birthplace for a great 
minstrel. ‘‘To the north,” says one who knows it well, 
‘* rises the long peak of the wold, with its steep white road 
that climbs the hill above Thetford : to the south the land 
slopes gently to a small deep-channelled brook, which rises 
not far from Somersby, and flows just below the parsonage 
garden.” The scene is pictured in the ‘‘Ode to Memory,” 
written very early in his life, and first published in 1830— 


‘¢ The woods that built the grey hillside, 
The seven elms and poplars four 
That stand beside my father’s door. 
* * * * % 
The brook that loves to purl o’er matted cress and 
ribbed sand, 
Or tumble on the track of rushy coves, 
Drawing into his narrow earthen urn, 
In every elbow and turn, 
The filtered tribute of the rough woodland.” 


This brook is what will interest travellers to the scene most 
deeply. It occurs again and again in the author’s poems. 
The writer we have above quoted says that it appears in 
‘¢ The Miller’s Daughter,” and in many other places in his 
poetry. It rises a little way above Somersby, and after a 
course of some length through different villages, it enters the 
sea at a spot called Gibraltar Point, where it forms Wainileet 
Haven. ‘‘It is,” says a native of the district, ‘the noisiest 
and most rippling I ever heard, and full of trout.’”’ The 
house where the poet was born has been considerably en- 
larged, and the tiny church where his father ministered has 
been restored. Lincolnshire was closely associated 
with the Laureate’s history, and has been glorified by his 
enius. He has done for Lincolnshire not much less than 
Wordsworth has done for the Lakes. For example, 
** Mariana,” ‘‘ The Dying Swan,” and ‘‘ The May Queen” 
are full of Lincolnshire, its landscapes and its wild flowers. 
The oxen’s low from the dark fen, the grey-eyed morn, the 
lonely moated grange, the clustered marish mosses green and 
still, the lone grey fields, the dry dark wold, and marsh 
marigold that shines like fire in swamps, the hollows grey— 
all these are familiar in his poetry. ‘‘ The Moated Grange’ 
is even yet to be seen in Lincolnshire. One fine old place, 
formerly inhabited by monks, has the remains of a chapel yet 
standing in the garden. Rare flowers grow there. The 
moat is a very large one, full of fish. It is covered with 
water-lilies, and abounds with water-hens. There are three 
or four moated farmhouses in the same neighbourhood. 
Bayon’s Manor, the seat of Mr. Tennyson’s cousin, has 2 
moat round the place, a gatehouse and a drawbridge. The 
sea as it appears on the Lincoln coast, with its salt pools and 
its long retreating tides, appears often in his poems.—A//red 
Tennyson: His Life and Works. By Walter E. Wace. 
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CURIOSITIES OF CRIMINAL LAW. 


IV.—TRIAL OF ANIMALS IN TIiE MIDDLE AGES. 


eX NE of the most remarkable matters 
7 foxeacee| connected with the administration 
of the criminal law in former days 
was the trial of the lower animals 
for offences, real or imaginary, 
against society. Such trials were 
grounded upon the authority con- 
tained in Exodus xxi. 28: “If an ox gore a man 
or a woman, that they die: then the ox shall be 
surely stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten; but 
the owner of the ox shall be quit.” Many an 
animal has paid the penalty of its own violence, 
and been slain to save human life; but the usage 
of the middle age favoured a more formal proce- 
dure. The trials of animals commenced about 
A.D. 1120, and extended over a period of more 
than 600 years, the last proceeding of the kind of 
which we have any record having taken place in 
1771. This was the trial of a dog at Chichester, 
and the reader will find an amusing account of the 
case in the second volume of “ Hone’s Every-day 
Book.” 

There were, from about the beginning of the 
twelfth century, two distinct classes of animals 
amenable to the law. The first were those of an 
ordinary or domestic kind for offences occasioned 
by vice or passion. A dog, for instance, for worry- 
ing a man or child; a bull for goring; and very 
frequently a sow or pig for devouring or injuring 
an infant. The second class of creatures brought 
to justice were those committing offences in large 
numbers, and whose depredations extended fre- 
quently over vast tracts of country, such as swarms 
of flies, armies of beetles, mice, snails, etc. From 
the earliest times a curious distinction was drawn 
between the methods of trial adopted in case of 
one or other of these classes. Ordinary animals 
could be cited to appear personally before the 
court, and such citation and actual appearance 
was held to be necessary in all c’v:? courts. The 
offending animals were brought in, placed at the 
bar, tried, sentenced, and punished upon convic- 
tion. But it was manifestly impossible to bring 
into court the vermin of a whole district, or to 
punish them by human arm if found guilty. The 
Church, therefore, stepped in at a very early period 
of Animal Criminal Procedure, and declared that 
whilst ordinary creatures could be tried before the 
civil courts in the usual manner, wild beasts and 
vermin were to be tried by ecclesiastical authority 
alone, and could be prosecuted and condemned, 
if necessary, in their absence, whilst their punish- 
ment was by exorcism and anathema. 

An account of many of these trials of animals of 
both classes, both before the lay and _ spiritual 











courts, has been recently published by Mr. Wil- 
liam Jones, from whose valuable and interesting 
work on ‘Credulities Past and Present” * we 
glean many of the following remarks. 

In the lay courts the animals were committed to 
prison the same as in the case of a human 
offender. An “act of accusation,” or indictment, 
was made out against them ; counsel were awarded 
to them; and, if found guilty, they were usually 
strangled, and hung by the two back legs to an 
oak-tree or gibbet, according to the custom of the 
country. 

Pigs and sows seem more particularly to have 
enjoyed an unenviable notoriety amongst animal 
offenders. In the middle ages these beasts were 
less confined to styes than at present, and in their 
half savage condition they frequently appear to 
have devoured the offspring of their owners. 

On June 14th, 1494, the mayor of St. Martin de 
Laon thus concluded his sentence upon a hog 
for having défacié and strangled a child in its 
cradle: “‘We, in detestation and horror of this 
crimc, and in order to make an example and 
satisfy justice, have declared, judged, sentenced, 
pronounced, and appointed that the said hog, 
being detained a prisoner and confined in the 
said abbey, shall be, by the executioners, hung 
and strangled on a gibbet, near and adjoining the 
gallows in the jurisdiction of the said Moules, 
being near their copyhold of Avin. In witness of 
which we have sealed this present with our seal.” 
“This was done the 14th June, 1494, sealed with 
red wax, and is the sentence of a hog executed by 
justice brought into the copyhold of Clermont and 
strangled on a gibbet at Avin.” 

In 1497 a sow belonging to the village of 
Charonne was condemned to be beaten to death 
for a similar attack. The sentence declared that 
the flesh should be thrown to the dogs, and that 
the owner of the animal and his wife, should 
make a pilgrimage to Notre Dame de Pontoise, 
where, being the Day of Pentecost, they should 
cry ‘“ Mercy;” after which they were to bring 
back a certificate that this had been complied with. 
The offending animal was frequently dressed like 
aman! In 1386 asow at Falaise was ordered to 
be mutilated in the leg and head, and afterwards 
to be hung; and it was executed in the public 
square, clothed in a man’s dress. The execution 
cost ten sous, six deniers tournois, and a new glove 
for the executioner, the executioners being always 
allowed gloves, “‘ que ses mains sortissent pures de 





* “ Credulities Past and Present.’ By William Jones, v.s.A. Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus. 1880. 
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Yexecution d’une béte brute,” as the old record 
expressed it. 

Oxen, horses, mules, and asses were continually 
tried for criminal offences. They were not as a 
rule visited with such severe punishment as pigs, 
probably owing to their greater value to innocent 
owners. Asses were treated in a peculiar 
manner. ‘The first time one was found in a cul- 
tivated field which did not belong to his master, 
one of his ears was cut off. A repetition of the 
offence caused the loss of the other ear. If 
caught a third time in the prohibited place, the 
ass was not hung like other large animals, but was 
confiscated to the prince of the country. We 
have mentioned the trial of a dog at Chichester, 
in 1771, as being probably the last ceremony of the 
kind, at all events in this country. We extract the 
following curious account from Lord Fountain- 
hall’s ‘Chronological Notes of Scottish Affairs ” 
in connection with the boys at Heriot’s Hospital, 
in 1681, during the popular demonstrations on the 
“Test Act.” ‘At this time many things were 
done in mockery of the test. One I shall tell. 
The children of Heriot’s Hospital, finding that 
the dog which held the yards of that hospital 
had a public charge and office, ordained him to 
iake the test, and offered him a paper. But he, 
loving a bone better than it, absolutely refused it. 
They then rubbed it with butter, which they 
called an Explication of the Test, in imitation of 
Argyle; and he licked off the butter, but did spit 
out the paper; for which they held a jury upon 
him, and in derision of the sentence on Argyle, 
they found the dog guilty of treason, and actually 
hanged him” ! 

Both in Switzerland and in Savoy the lower 
animals could be received as witnesses. If a house 
was broken into between sunset and sunrise, and 
the owner of the house killed the intruder, 
the act was considered a justifiable homicide. 
But a man who lived all alone might possibly 
entice some one to spend the night with him, and, 
after murdering him, might assert he did it in 
defence of his life or property. So, when a 
person was killed under such circumstances, the 
solitary householder was not held innocent unless 
he produced a dog, a cat, or a cock that had been 
an inmate of the house, and witnessed the death 
of the person killed. The owner of the house 
was compelled tomake his declaration of innocence 
on oath, before one of these animals, and if it did 
not contradict him he was considered guiltless, 
the law taking for granted the Deity would cause a 
miraculous manifestation by a dumb animal 
rather than allow a murderer to escape from 
justice. 

So much for the trials of ordinary animals in 
the law courts. We have a few words to say about 
the extraordinary proceedings in the spiritual 
courts against creatures less easily made cognis- 
able of human authority. 

It was comparatively easy enough to capture a 
peccant pig or donkey, and bring him to trial and 
punishment—a far more difficult matter to bring 
to book a swarm of flies, a plague of caterpillars, 
or an army of rats. From its very difficulty, the 
Church alone, as we have remarked, took this 





latter task in hand, and probably derived a consi- 
derable revenue from the business. 

In proportion to the difficulty attending the in- 
vestigation was the elaborate apparatus contrived 
to bring the offenders to justice. The original 
course of a process was thus: The inhabitants of 
a district being annoyed by certain animals, the 
court appointed experts to survey and report on 
the damage committed. An advocate was then 
appointed to defend the animals, and show cause 
why they should not be summoned. They were 
then cited three several times, and, not appearing, 
judgment was given against them in default. The 
court then issued an admonition, warning the 
animals to leave the district within a certain time, 
under penalty of adjuration, and if they did not 
disappear on or before the period appointed, the 
exorcism was with all due solemnity pronounced. 

The courts, however, by every available reason 
for delay, evaded the last extremity of pronouncing 
the exorcism, probably lest the animals should 
neglect to pay attention to it. Indeed, the exor- 
cism of the medizval ages was pretty much like 
the excommunication of the present day—depen- 
dent on the frame of mind of the person who 
received it. It is recorded that in some instances 
the noxious animals, instead of ‘withering oft 
the face of the earth” after being anathematised, 
became more abundant and destructive than be- 
fore. This was attributed to the ‘ malevolence of 
Satan,” who, as in the case of Job, is at certain 
times permitted to tempt and annoy mankind. 

The clergy of the time were, however, perfectly 
willing to assist the laity in eradicating from their 
farms and vineyards all noxious creatures, pro- 
vided two important and imperative demands 
were complied with—first, that the applicants 
should pay all dues and tithes owing to the 
Church ; and, secondly, that they should provide 
due and sufficient accommodation for the vermin 
expelled from their cultivated territories. 

In 1587 proceedings were taken against a 
species of beetles that made great ravages in 
the vineyards of St. Julien, near St. Julien de 
Saurienne. In 1545 these insects had made an 
irruption into this territory, and legal proceedings 
were commenced against them. Two lawyers 
were chosen, one by the inhabitants; the other 
was to defend the animals, but, singular to relate, 
the insects suddenly disappeared, and the lawsuit 
was accordingly abandoned. It was, however, 
resumed forty-two years afterwards, in 1587, when 
the beetles reappeared and committed much 
devastation. The court addressed a complaint to 
the vicar-general of the Bishop of Maurienne, 
who named a judge, and also a lawyer to plead 
for the insects, and published an order prescribing 
processions, prayers, etc. After several legal dis- 
cussions, the inhabitants of St. Julien were told 
the result, that it was necessary to provide a piece 
of land outside the vineyards, where the insects 
could live without infringing on the vines. The 
piece of land was to be of a certain extent, and to 
contain trees, herbs, etc., in sufficient quantity 
and of good quality. In accepting this offer the 
inhabitants thought it prudent to reserve the right 
of passage through the locality which they gave 
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up to the insects, and to have the faculty of taking 
refuge on the land in case of war, promising, on 
these conditions, in favour of the insects, the 
cession of the land in question. Lx bonne forme 
et vallable a perpétuyteé. 

This concession was made June zoth, 1587, and 
on July 4th the counsel for the inhabitants pre- 
sented a request to the court that, in default of 
the defendants accepting the offers that had been 
made to them, the judge would order the vine- 
yards of the inhabitants to be respected under 
certain penalties. The advocate for the animals 
demanded time for deliberation, and the trial 
being resumed in September following, he de- 
clared he could not accept, in the cause of his 
clients, the offer that had been made to them, as 
the locality in question was barren, and did not 
produce anything. ‘This was denied on the other 
side, and arbitrators were named to decide the 
question. 

The summonses against vermin were served by 
an officer of the court reading them at the place 
which the animals frequented. ‘These citations 
were written out with all technical formality, and, 
that there might be no mistake, contained a des- 
cription of the animals. Thus, in a process 
against ra/s in the diocese of Autun, the defen- 
dants were described as dirty animals in the form 
of rats, of a greyish colour, living in holes. ‘The 
rats not appearing on the first citation, their 
counsel argued that the summons was of a too 
local and individual character; that, as all the 
rats in the diocese were interested, all the rats 
should be summoned. ‘This plea being admitted, 
the curate of every parish in the diocese was in- 
structed to summon every rat for a future day. 
The day arrived, but not any rats. Their counsel 
said that as all his clients were summoned, 
including young and old, sick and _ healthy, 
great preparations had to be made, and cer- 
tain arrangements carried into effect, and he 
therefore begged for an extension of time. 
This also being granted, another day was ap- 
pointed, and again no rats appeared. ‘Their 
counsel objected to the legality of the summons 
under certain circumstances. A summons from 
that court, he argued, implied full protection to 
the parties summoned, both on their way to it and 
on their return home, but his clients, the rats, 
though most anxious to appear in obedience to 
the court, did not dare to stir out of their holes 
on account of the number of evil-disposed ca/s kept 
by the plaintiffs. ‘‘ Let the latter owners,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ enter into bonds, under heavy pecuniary 
penalties, that their cats shall not molest my 
clients, and the summons will be at once obeyed.” 
The court acknowledged the validity of this plea, 
but the plaintiffs declining to be bound over for 
the good behaviour of their cats, the period for 
the rats’ attendance was adjourned szne die. 

The advocate who thus successfully defended 
the rats was Chasseneux, a celebrated lawyer of 
the sixteenth century, who appears to have been a 
sincere friend of the lower animals; for, writing 
on the subject of trying animals by law, in order 
to console the Beaunois for the plague of locusts, 
he informs them that the creatures of which they 





complain were nothing in comparison to those 
that infested India. These last were no less than 
three feet long, their legs were armed with teeth, 
so powerful that saws were made of them. The 
best means of deliverance was to pay promptly 
and truly the tithes of the Church, and to cause a 
woman, barefooted, to walk round the infected 
place. 

To us of the present day it seems incredible 
that the proceedings just recorded can have been 
other than merely jocular; but they were, in truth, 
held to be as important as the trial of a murderer 
now is. Men of great learning and ingenuity 
debated, it is true, the question whether creatures 
without apparent reason could be made amenable 
to the penalties of moral laws; but the Church, 
principally on the Scriptural authority of the 
cursing of the barren fig-tree, decided in the 
affirmative, and it was left for later ages to deter- 
mine that the only proper objects of criminal disci- 
pline in courts civil or ecclesiastical are human 
and reasonable beings. 





Sweetest Eves. 


Che § 
HE sweetest eyes I ever knew— 
Frank orbs that spake of truth— 
Could neither boast a wondrous hue, 
Nor yet the light of youth. 

Their colour was but homely gray, 
Their fire was dimmed by tears ; 
Whence came the charm that in them lay, 
And grew with added years ? 

Oh! ask of many an erring one, 
Who, lost to homely ties, 

Saw pity that she could not shun 
Illume those gentle eyes. 

Oh! ask the sufferer, comforted 
While lagging night hours crept, 

And they beside his fevered bed 
Their patient vigil kept. 

Sweet eyes! upon the poor and old 
Ye like a blessing fell, 

And little children could have told 
The secret of your spell. 

That quiet glance all learned to prize. 
All grieved when it was gone, 

For in those tender, truthful eyes 
A loving spirit shone. 

SIDNEY GREY. 





MEMORABLE SCENES IN 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


CHAPTER VIII.—REMINISCENCES OF IRISH MEMBERS. 


EYOND a question, 
when some future 
historian of the 
House of Commons 
shall chronicle the 
events of the Sessions 
of 1880 and 1881, 
the Members for Ire- 
land will be very con- 
spicuously mention- 
ed. Upon the events 
of these years it will 
be quite out of our 
province to remark, 
but they do suggest 
to us that, taking 
down any History of 
England during the 
last hundred years, 
it is quite remarkable 
to notice how large 

a space is occupied by discussions bearing on the 
interests of the sister island. We must not ap- 
proach too near to the delicacies and differences of 
opinion which divide society on the difficult Irish 
question, but amidst the several persons who take 
upon themselves to be representative men, and 
the wild fanaticisms of secret societies, we 
may be in danger of forgetting how much we 
owe tothe mind of Ireland. It would be beside the 
purpose of these papers to mention all that we 
have received from her poets, philosophers, 
humourists, and novelists, and there is a far more 
luminous and illustrious galaxy of these than 
perhaps many readers are aware of. But in that 
gallery of names suggested by such a series as the 
present, what illustrious instances Ireland sets 
before us! 

How every sentiment of reverence kindles at 
the name of Edmund Burke; that his genius 
dazzles, that the foliage of his imagination is rich 
and splendid as the leaves of a forest on a fine 
summer day in June, is the most insignificant 
of his attractions. Indeed, it is this very splendid 
variety of his gifts which almost shrouds and ob- 
scures the majestic stem and prodigious branches 
of profoundest thought. His seems to us the 
greatest name associated at once with Ireland and 
the story of our English House of Commons, 
although we will be bold to say—while saying it 
without disrespect—that his genius, while full of 
fancy and full of wit, looks scarcely of the Irish 
order. Irish eloquence has attained—our reference 
now is to many years since—a very considcrable 
share of glory in our legislation, and it is of a very 








distinct and peculiar kind. Perhaps many readers 
would misconceive us if we spoke of its vehement 
fire, but the vehemence and the fire of Plunkett, 
Henry Grattan, and Sheil were under the control 
of the finest taste. Their eloquence was not less 
majestic than fervid. The great masters of Irish 
senatorial eloquence united together the national 
language of fearless genius and impassioned feel- 
ing. It is Lord Jeffrey, we believe, who remarks 
that if their eloquence, as in the case of Curran, 
is sometimes coarse, it is always strong-; and if 
the fancy sometimes seems extravagant, there isa 
depth of reasoning even in the flights of fancy. 
The eloquence of that most matchless, heroic, and 
fearless man, Curran, seems very especially to con- 
firm this verdict. 

We trust we may not offend the sensibilities of 
our readers by quoting Curran’s description of the 
informers who thronged the courts of justice in 
his day for the purpose of criminating by their 
witness. He describes them as ‘‘the foundlings 
of fortune, who, overwhelmed in the torrent of 
corruption at an early period, lay at the bottom 
like drowned bodies while soundness or sanity 
remained in them. But at length, becoming 
buoyant by putrefaction, they rose as they rotted, 
and floated to the surface of the polluted stream, 
where they were drifted along, the objects of terror 
and contagion and abomination.” Every page of 
Curran’s orations abound in the characteristics we 
have quoted from Jeffrey. 

This eloquence has almost always been tested 
by times of trial, and has been kindled, it may be 
said, in every instance, by a patriotic sense of 
injustice towards national claims. We suppose 
still the greatest name in the last Irish Parliament, 
amongst the Irish Members of the Imperial Par- 
liament, is that of Henry Grattan; it is not too 
much to speak of him as the father of his country, 
and the reverence he commanded on this side the 
Channel was scarcely less than that which covered 
his name in Ireland. Mr. W. H. Lecky says of 
him that his eloquence was perhaps the finest that 
has been heard in either country since the time of 
Chatham. He thinks that, after Chatham, no 
British orator had an equal power of firing an 
educated audience or inspiring a nation. It is 
certain that, like Burke, he lined his speeches 
with aphorisms of profound political wisdom, and 
irradiated them with lines of exquisite poetic 
beauty ; but he united to these attributes Chat- 
ham’s fire, although, perhaps, not with Chatham’s 
altogether imperial and even imperious majesty. 
That is an affecting picture of his appearance in 
the Irish House of Commons in the debate on the 
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Union in 1800. It was in the depth of the night, 
or rather in the earliest hours of the morning ; the 
debate was at its heat. Plunkett had spoken, St. 
George Daly was replying to him. In the midst 
of his reply he caught Plunkett’s sneer of contempt 
and ridicule, and it appears to be simply true that 
it finished the speaker off. Sir Jonah Barrington, 
who was there, says that Daly received the sneer 
like an arrow. It pierced him; he faltered like a 
wounded man, then he floundered and fell. At 
this moment Mr. Egan had risen to speak, when 
the doors of the House of Commons were thrown 
open and Henry Grattan—who had been only 
returned for Wicklow a few hours, and while the 
House had been sitting—entered the House. 
Reporters say that instantly a most solemn hush 
and awe pervaded the entire assembly; an in- 
describable emotion seized the House and the 
gallery, and every heart heaved in tributary hom- 
age to the name and virtues of the man who, in 
1782, had framed and founded the constitution 
which was then under discussion. His form was 
emaciated with sickness, his face worn with 
anxiety and pain. As he tottered up the House 
he leaned upon the arms of his friends, Arthur 
Moore and George Ponsonby. So he advanced 
slowly to the table. As he did so, acting upon an 
impulse, Viscount Castlereagh rose and uncovered, 
and most of the House followed the Minister’s 
example, although they knew the veteran was 
there to oppose the Ministerial measure. They 
remained uncovered while he took the oath. 
Slowly, then, he moved to his seat, selecting his 
place by the side of Plunkett. Apologising for 
his condition, he obtained permission to address 
the House sitting, and for two hours he held the 
House, in opposition to the Union, by the mingling 
of all those blended lights to which we have re- 
ferred. It seems to us a fine illustration on the 
part of the House of homage to genius and virtue, 
and on the part of the speaker of the power of 
the mind over the body. 

After the Union Grattan became as marked in the 
Imperial as he had previously been in the Irish Par- 
liament. He was a more gentlemanly O’Connell, 
and although returned for Malton, in Yorkshire, he 
was in reality the Member for all Ireland. He 
took his place immediately, in rank and eminence, 
as a voice in the House, with Pitt and Fox. His 
first appearance in the United Parliament was on 
the 13th of May, 1805, and he realised, of course, 
every expectation. Fox had spoken. He was 
replied to by a Dr. Duigenan in a speech full of 
venom and fury against the Irish Catholics. 
Then followed Grattan, whose speech is most 
tempting for quotation. He began by saying, 
very happily, ‘‘I rise, sir, to avoid the example 
of the Member who has just sat down, and, instead 
of calumniating either party, I will defend both.” 
Then he, with great wit, indicated his own course 
of reply by saying of the preceding speaker, 
“His speech consists of four parts: first, an in- 
vective against the religion of the Catholics; 
second, an invective uttered against the present 
generation; third, an invective uttered against 
the past; and fourth, an invective against the 
future. Here the limits of Creation interposed 








and stopped the Member! It is to defend those 
different generations and their religion I rise—to 
rescue the Catholic from his attack, and the Pro- 
testant from his defence.” It was a famous speech, 
and full of famous passages. One will be fresh 
in the recollection of all our readers: ‘‘ The Par- 
liament of Ireland!” he exclaimed. ‘Of that 
assembly I have a parental recollection; I sat 
by her cradle; I followed her hearse. In fourteen 
years she acquired for Ireland what you did not 
acquire for England in a century—freedom of 
trade, independency of the Legislature, inde- 
pendency of the judges, restoration of the final 
Judicature, repeal of a perpetual Mutiny Bill— 
Habeas Corpus Act, a great work! You will ex- 
ceed it, and I shall rejoice.” 

It is said that the effect of this speech on Dr, 
Duigenan was remarkable. Several epigrams were 
written at the time ; the following is onc :— 


‘* Of many wondrous facts we’ve heard, 
Such as—a woman with a beard ; 
Or fishes flying o’er the sea ; 
Or cats that could with mice agree : 
But all these wonders lose their force, 
And are no more than things of course, 
Compared with what last night took place — 
A BLUSH on Paddy Duigenan’s face !”’ 


Such was Grattan. His death was as tenderly 
beautiful as his life had been great. It was known 
while he was dying that he had arranged that he 
should be carried back to Ireland and buried in 
the old family churchyard of Moyanna. But a 
deputation waited upon him by his deathbed to 
entreat that this decision should be revoked anc 
that all that was mortal of him should remain in 
Westminster. ‘‘ Well, let it be the Abbey, then,” 
he said. And so there in the Abbey lie the re- 
mains of the great Irishman whose name men of 
all countries and parties may pronounce with ad-~ 
miration and pride. 

“Dan” was a patriot of altogether anothex 
order. We remember Daniel O’Connell; we 
heard him often; he looked like a king of men, 
too, in the House or out of it, haranguing a mul- 
titude or talking in the Chamber. What a big 
man he was! and perhaps size has something to 
do, ceteris partbus—that is, all other things being 
equal—with the eminenceofthe man. In managing 
a great, unruly mass of people, for instance, we 
cannot conceive a little man like Shiel on the hill 
of Tara. Shiel’s genius was fine, poetic, and 
refining; O’Connell had no particular regard 
either as to niceness of notions or of language. 
Perfectly faithful, we believe, to great leading prin- 
ciples, words were to him of very inferior account. 
He was big—a head and shoulders above every- 
body; he was stout—a chest of immense breadth, 
and always, when we saw him, with a dainty flower 
in his button-hole, and his hat always set sideways 
on his head; a broad chin; the most impudent- 
looking nose we ever saw stuck on the face of a 
great man; and an eye—a wicked-looking eye— 
that could wink at you even in the midst of a 
speech ; the mightiest man for a vast and mighty 
mob, we suppose, that this age has produced. 
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We have heard him on occasions when he must 
have been exceedingly happy. Once we heard 
Brougham introduce him to an immense meeting 
as ‘‘the Member for all Ireland.” His arms were 
wonderful. Incessant as the sails of a windmill, 
they were graceful and harmonious as the sails of 
aship. His face was funny all over; you saw the 


fun dancing round the corners of his mouth. He 
was wonderful at telling a story to captivate and 
convulse an audience: now gentle bits of sweet 
poetic fancy ; then, by an instantaneous transition, 
the face becoming almost cruel, and the voice, 
without seeming to rise out of its natural, ordinary 


key, rolling in portentous invective. The late Lord 
Lytton has exactly described our own memory of 
him in his poem, “‘ St. Stephen’s” :— 


‘** Methought no clarion could have sent its sound 
Even to the centre of the hosts around ; 
And, as I thought, rose the sonorous swell, 
As from some church-tower swings the silvery bell. 
Aloft and clear, from airy tide to tide, 
It glided easy as a voice may glide ; 
To thg last verge of that vast audience sent, 
It played with each wild passion as it went ; 
Now stirred the uproar, now the murmur stilled, 
And sobs or laughter answered as it willed.” 


Needless to say, he kept the House alive while 
he was init. In any of the Lives of him, many 








curious and many humorous scenes are recorded: 
happy hits which very frequently covered a con- 
flict with some phrase of good humour. In 1833, 
for instance, in a speech upon the difficult subject 
of tithes in Ireland, he was reported as saying 
something exactly the reverse of what he did say. 
The unfortunate reporter was pounced upon by 
O’Connell, who brought the matter before the 
House under the usual form of a breach of privi- 
lege. The reporter set up in his defence that, on 
his way from the House to the newspaper office, 
the rain was falling heavily at the time ; it streamed 
into his pocket and washed out the notes he had 


made of Mr. O’Connell’s speech. O’Connell said 
it was the most extraordinary shower of rain he 
had ever heard of in all his life, for it had not only 
washed out the speech he did make, but washed 
in another which was an entirely different one! 

What a scene that must have been which 
Lord Macaulay describes in his journal of June 
11th, 1840. It was the discussion upon Lord 
Stanley’s Irish Registration Bill. Macaulay says: 
“The night was very stormy; I have never 
seen such unseemly demeanour or heard such 
scurrilous language in Parliament. Lord Norreys 
was whistling and making all sorts of noises; 
Lord Maidstone was so ill-mannered that I hope 
he was drunk. At last, after much grossly indecent 
conduct, a furious outbreak took place. O’Connell 
was so rudely interrupted that he used the expres- 
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sion, ‘beastly bellowings.’ Then rose such an 
uproar as no O. P. mob at Covent Garden Theatre, 
no crowd of Chartists in front of a hustings, ever 
equalled. Men on both sides stood up and shook 
their fists and bawled at the top of their voices. 
Freshfield, who was in the Chair, was quite unable 
to keep the smallest order. O’Connell raged like 
a mad bull, and our people—I, for one—while 
regretting and condemning his violence, thought 
it was much extenuated by the provocation. A 
short and most amusing scene passed between 
O’Connell and Lord Maidstone, which in the 
tumult escaped the observation of many, but 
which I watched carefully. ‘If,’ said Lord Maid- 
stone, ‘the word Jdeastly is retracted I shall be 
satisfied; if not, I shall not be satisfied,’ 
Said O’Connell, ‘I do not care whether the 
noble lord be satisfied or not.’ Said Maid- 
stone, ‘I wish you would give me satisfaction.’ 
Said O’Connell, ‘I advise the noble lord to carry 
his liquor meekly.’ At last the tumult ended from 
absolute physical weariness. It was past one, and 
the steady bellowcrs of the Opposition had been 
howling from six o’clock with very little interrup- 
tion.” A reminiscence this which, at any rate, 
reminds us that there are others besides Irish Mem- 
bers who can shake the Senate House with dis- 
graceful agitations, which, as they become matters 
of history, and cannot be forgotten, should be 
remembered as instructive lessons warning against 
their recurrence. 

O’Connell never lost his hold upon the hearts 
of his country, but he seems never to have re- 
covered from the effects of his great trial. In 
his defence he appealed to the opinions and 
practices of his whole life to purge him from 
the charges of treason and conspiracy; but he 
felt the blow, although he summed up the action 
of the Government in the well-known quatrain— 


‘* Four-and-twenty tailors came to kill a snail, 
One heroic tailor trod upon his tail, 
And the snail put out his horns like a great dun cow, 
Run away, tailors, or he'll kill you all now !” 


In referring to names and memorable scenes in 
the House of Commons in every connection, and 
therefore also in connection with the Irish Mem- 
bers, we are reminded how names which figured 
conspicuously in the newspapers of the day, and 
scenes which created their agitating tempest in 
the teacup of the time, have alike equally passed 
out of sight and recollection. We men are all ofus 
soon forgotten! An almost forgotten name, for 
example, is that of Frederick Shaw, the Recorder 
of Dublin, a very conspicuous Irish Member of the 
House of Commons in 1847, often in a state of 
cordial and friendly opposition to Daniel O’Con- 
nell. But we lay our finger upon an exciting 
scene between him and Sir James Graham in 
those now distant years. Graham had made 
a very unworthy attack upon Shaw, who was 
really a very respectable man, the Member for 
Dublin University. Graham charged Shaw with 
seeking pecuniary advantage from the Ministry 
in his office as Recorder—that he had confiden- 
tially sought to intrigue with the Ministry, and, 





failing in this, had bitterly attacked their policy. 
It is worth remembering in the story of debates. 
Shaw was roused to utterly unrestrained severity. 
He asked the House what it could think of Gra- 
ham’s notions of the ideas and feelings of a gen- 
tleman, even supposing there had been such a 
confidential correspondence, and whether it was 
not an illustration of the way in which a naturally 
mean mind would sink to the imputation of mean 
motives. He then gave, on his personal honour, 
an absolute, explicit, and distinct denial to every 
word of the charge; nay, more, he boasted of 
his satisfaction with his own income, saying that 
it gave him bread, and independence, and he 
wanted nothing else. Then, alas! he began to 
forget himself, and he spoke of the charge as “a 
piece of low vulgarity, which had not even the 
credit of originality ;’ and he proceeded to de- 
nounce its author as “the evil genius of the 
Cabinet, through whom it would fail, and fall 
both in power and character.” Shaw was a good 
speaker, and the thoroughness with which he had 
exculpated himself from the charge was received 
with loudest demonstrations from the House, but 
their approval led him on to say that he could not 
sit down without telling Sir James that the feeling 
he had for him ‘‘was not one of resentment; it 
was a feeling not so dignified. It was a feeling 
of—’ But here he was stopped, and loud cries 
of “‘ Order, order!” prevented the unparliamentary 
word. It was ascene of most dramatic interest ; 
we cannot easily lay our hand upon another like 
it. Graham was not equal to the occasion at 
all; he lost his coolness and_ self-command. 
Pale, and trembling with excitement, he rose 
beneath the earnest gaze of the House, as it was 
supposed, to retrace his false step; but instead 
of making an apology, he only made his case 
worse by attempting to cast ridicule on Shaw as 
“a Judge who had lost his temper ;” and so, not- 
withstanding his somewhat intemperate violence, 
the Recorder of Dublin marched off triumphantly. 
Such is a little almost forgotten scene among the 
Irish Members of past days. 

How little justice can we do to men who, as 
Members for Ireland, filled so large a space in the 
regards of their times! how glad should we be to 
devote some columns to the name and the great 
and sustained orations of Plunkett and Sheil! We 
ought to find time for that pleasant little episode 
in 1832, when both Sheil and Lord Althorp found 
themselves in the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
by the command of the Speaker, as it seemed 
likely that they would arrange a hostile meeting ; 
but Sheil vindicated himself, and Althorp apolo- 
gised, and so we have put that exciting scene into 
a brief space. 

We ought not to forget that frequently, even in 
the House of Commons, Irish Members have had 
much to endure, and very unjustly to endure. We 
allude more particularly, of course, to those more 
distant times when, certainly, Ireland appears to 
have been more worthily and nobly represented 
than at present. For instance, what an unworthy— 
may we not dare to say in the highest degree 
reprehensible >—expression was that indulged in by 
Lord Lyndhurst when, in the debate in the Lords 
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on the Irish’ Municipal Bill, he spoke of the Irish 
people as ‘aliens in race, aliens in country, and 
aliens in religion” ? What could be the effect of 
such language upon such a nature as that of Sheil? 
The following night, in the House of Commons, 
the outraged nationality of that fine heart and 
nobly cultured genius blazed forth in such a 
passion of eloquence that, perhaps, his indignant 
vindication has conferred an immortality on the 
expression which would, otherwise, have been 
speedily lost in oblivion; and, in fact, it consti- 
tutes a memorable scene in the House of Com- 
mons on the 22nd of February, 1837. Lyndhurst 
was present, occupying the benches allotted to 
peers beneath the gallery. During the time of 
the delivery of his famous passage, Sheil turned 
his face from the Speaker and from the House, 
and fixed his gaze full on Lyndhurst. So soon as 
he alluded to the unfortunate epithet, the noise in 
the House became infuriate. 

It was the peroration of Sheil’s speech—a 
lengthy one, full of his peculiar brilliancies; but 
as he struck this note, the entire House turned 
from the orator to the ex-Chancellor, as he 
referred to ‘‘the one man who tells the Irish 
people that they are not entitled to the same pri- 
vileges as Englishmen; that they are aliens— 
‘aliens in race, aliens in country, and aliens in 
religion.’ Aliens! great heavens! Was Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington, in the House of Lords, and 
did he not start up and exclaim, ‘Hold! I have 
seen the aliens do their duty’? The Duke of 


Wellington is not a man of an excitable tempera- 


ment; his mind is of a cast too martial to be easily 
moved ; but, notwithstanding his habitual inflexi- 
bility, I cannot help thinking that when he heard 
his countrymen—for we are his countrymen 

designated by a phrase as offensive as the abun- 
dant vocabulary of his eloquent confederate could 
supply, I cannot help thinking that he ought to 
have recollected the many fields of fight in which 
we have been contributors to his renown. ‘The 
battles, sieges, fortunes he has passed’ ought to 
have come back upon him; he ought to have 
remembered that, from the earliest achievement 
in which he displayed that military genius which 
has placed him foremost in the annals of modern 
warfare down to that last and surpassing combat 
which has made his name imperishable—from 
Assaye to Waterloo the Irish soldiers, with whom 
your armies are filled, were the inseparable auxi- 
liaries to the glory with which his unparalleled 
successes have been crowned. Whose were the 
arms that drove your bayonets at Vimiera through 
the phalanxes that never reeled in the shock of 
war before ? What desperate valour climbed the 
steeps, and filled the moats at Badajoz? All his 
victories should have rushed and crowded back 
upon his memory—Vimiera, Badajoz, Salamanca, 
Albuera, Toulouse, and, last of all, the greatest—” 
He turned round to Sir Henry Hardinge, sitting 
before him, ‘Tell me, for you were there—I 
appeal to the gallant soldier before me, from 
whose opinions I differ, but who bears, I know, a 
yenerous heart in an intrepid breast;—tell me, 
for you must needs remember on that day, when 
the destinies of mankind were trembling in the 





balance, while death fell in showers, when the 
artillery of France was levelled with a precision 
of the most deadly science, when her legions, 
incited by the voice and inspired by the example 
of their mighty leader, rushed again and again to 
the onset,—tell me, if for an instant—when to 
hesitate for an instant was to be lost—the aliens 
flinched? And when at length the moment 
for the last and decisive movement had arrived, 
and the valour, which had so long been wisely 
checked, was at last let loose—when, with words 
familiar but immortal, the great captain com- 
manded the great assault—tell me if Ireland, 
with less heroic valour than the natives of this, 
your own glorious country, precipitated herself 
upon the foe? The blood of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland flowed in the same stream and 
drenched the same field. When the chill morn- 
ing dawned their dead lay, cold and stark, to- 
gether; in the same deep pit their bodies were 
deposited ; the green corn of spring is now break- 
ing from their commingled dust; the dew falls 
from heaven upon their communion in the grave. 
Partakers in every peril, in the glory shall we not 
be permitted to participate? And shall we be 
told, as a requital, that we are aliens from the 
noble country for whose salvation our life-blood 
was poured out ?” 

So the speaker closed. When his reference com- 
menced, as we have said, the House was in a storm; 
almost at the first sentence it subsided into respect, 
and, as the mournful wail of the shrill voice of the 
speaker surged on, it produced a singular and 
most memorable effect. It is pleasantly within our 
memory that only a few mornings after the delivery 
of this speech, while it was yet ringing through the 
country, we had occasion to wait upon the orator 
at his house—we think, in Bloomsbury Square. 
Perhaps in those days, excepting for this great 
peroration, and his almost matchless oration on 
Penenden Heath, in Kent, he was more interesting 
to us as a poet and dramatist. We think we see 
him now: the whole time we were with him he 
was standing. He was dressed and just starting 
for the House; told us he was in haste, and kept 
talking on upon the matter which had conducted 
us to him. A short man in blue coat and gold 
buttons, with a considerable head of hair, then 
inclining to iron-grey: even as he talked before 
his fireplace, full of gesticulation and movement— 
legs and arms both—and a voice, even in conver- 
sation, so thin and shrill, so utterly unlike that of 
his friend and leader, the mighty Dan, that even 
then we remember wondering how it could be 
made the vehicle for such transcendent effects of 
imagination and pathos. 

There have been some very varied scenes 
connected with the Irish Question in the House 
of Commons. We have implied that the really 
vexing agitations, so painful, and alas! so perma- 
nent, so vehement, and so incessantly renewed, may 
be said to have commenced about a hundred years 
since; but there had been sprightly disturbances 
some time before in the Irish House of Commons 
concerning the Union, and which have scarcely 
matched themselves since. Horace Walpole, in 
his “‘ History of the Reign of George the Second,” 
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gives to us one curious little episode. The Union 
was a favourite topic with many statesmen even 
then. Lord Hillsborough had _ hinted pretty 
strongly his wishes in the English House of Par- 
liament, and the mob of Ireland was influenced 
by the fear lest Dublin should suffer by the Union; 
it grew outrageous, and stopped the Members on 
the way to the House. Lord Inchiquin was as- 
sailed ; the mob pulled off his wig ; they submitted 
an oath to him; he was a stammerer, and they 
mistook his stammering for hesitation. Mr. Row- 
ley, a Privy Councillor, was carried along the 
length of the street, and narrowly escaped being 
thrown into the river. Mr. Morres, a King’s 
Counsel, was stripped of his very shirt, and beaten 
and bruised. Warden Flood, the Attorney- 
General, was wounded in his chariot, and made 
his escape somehow. . They killed the horses of 
several obnoxious persons. They pulled the Bishop 
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of Killala out of his coach, and the Lord Cham- 
berlain also. They proceeded to the House of 
Lords, where they placed an old woman on the 
throne, and sent pipes and tobacco forher. They 
next went to the House of Commons, and ordered 
the clerk to bring them the journals to burn. Such 
is the story Walpole tells of mob violence from his 
contemporary knowledge. In the Memoirs of Sir 
Jonah Barrington the scenes of the last Irish Par- 
liament are vividly described. 

The Irish question has been indeed a vexed one, 
both in times past and present ; we trust, however, 
that our remarks have irritated no state of feeling; 
they have perhaps left our impressions as ambigu- 
ous as that honourable Member’s who exclaimed, 
‘Mr. Speaker, I boldly answer in the affirmative, 
No!” Or that other noted Irish orator who said, 
“Mr. Speaker, if I have any prejudice against the 
honourable member, it is in his favour.” 
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years ago 
there was hard- 
ly a telegraph 
line in. exist- 
ence, but now- 
adays they are 
to be found in 
every corner of 
the world. 
They are laid 
along the bot- 
tom of the 
ocean from 
continent to 
continent; they 
cover every 
civilised coun- 
try with a net- 
work of wire; 
they run up 
mountains, 
cross deserts, and dip into lakes. Wherever the 
white man has established a footing for war or com- 
merce, there he has brought his telegraph to con- 
nect him with the great centres of trade and 
politics. The telegraph is to nations what the 
nerves are to an animal organism, conveying intel- 
ligence from brain to limb and limb to brain with 
instantaneous velocity. It has indeed become a 
necessity of modern civilisation, enabling greater 
empires, and a more extended commerce to 
exist, than could have been possible in earlier 
times. 

We in Great Britain have an admirable system 
of telegraphs, which the recent agitation of the 
operating clerks has drawn particular attention to. 
Admirable we mean in the practical arrangement 
and the efficient working state in which it is kept, 
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thanks mainly to the supervision of the chief 
engineer, Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.s., and his highly- 
trained staff of electricians. Into the grievances 
of the telegraph clerks we do not propose to enter; 
their case has been recently before the public; but 
we may remark in passing that our Government 
telegraphists will compare very favourably with 
those of any other country both in skill and 
conduct. 

Our aim in the present article is to give some 
account of the postal telegraph system of the 
United Kingdom—how it is built, maintained, 
and worked—so that the reader, as he passes a 
telegraph wire on his walk or railway journey, may 
understand something of its relation to the whole 
system. 

Every one knows that all the telegraphs of the 
country are now in the hands of the Government. 
Formerly they belonged to a number of private 
companies, the chief of which were the Electric 
and International Telegraph Company and the 
Magnetic Telegraph Company. These corpora- 
tions had their own lines and instruments, as well 
as their own tariffs. A strong rivalry existed 
between them, and they contested different towns 
and districts. One disadvantage of this condition 
of affairs was that a telegram had sometimes to 
pass through the lines of two or three different 
companies in order to get to its destination in 
some distant part, and as these levied a fresh tax 
upon the message, the total cost of transmission 
amounted to a considerable sum, and a great deal 
of time was lost in the passage. Complaints 
became rife, and, in order to benefit the public by 
making the system more complete, and lowering 
the tariff, it was proposed by Mr. Bain in 1856 
that the lines and powers of the rival companies 
should be transferred to the Government. In 
1861 the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce took 
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the matter up in carnest, and a bill was brought 
into Parliament, which effected the transfer in 
1870, at a cost of about twelve millions sterling. 

Soon after this acquisition the foundation-stone 
for a spacious new central post office was laid in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and provision was made to 
accommodate a large staff of telegraphists therein. 
This grand building, which even now is becoming 
too small for the purpose, was erected at a cost 
of £200,000. Itis built of Portland stone, and was 
formally opened in 1874. Here are the chambers 
of the Postmaster-General and the heads of the 
Telegraph Department, but the great bulk of the 
building is given over to the working telegraph- 
ists. 

The Government control of the telegraphs has, 
on the whole, been a public gain. A uniform 
tariff of a shilling for a message cf twenty words, 
exclusive of address, to any part of these islands, 
has taken the place of an uncertain charge, which 
was often much higher; and lines have been 
erected, at a loss, to remote villages which private 
companies would not have touched at. The 
general convenience rather than private profit has 
been studied, and though the national exchequer 
has hitherto showed a yearly loss for telegraph 
supplies, we understand that this year the tele- 
graphs will be able to pay their own way, and even 
yield a handsome balance. 

The telegraph station at St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
is the great central ganglion or brain of the 
national telegraph nerves. From thence wires 


radiate to all parts of the metropolis where local 
offices are situated, and also to the chief towns of 


England, Scotland, and Ireland. ‘The city lines 
between the local offices were wont to run over 
the housetops; but one or two deaths occurred 
from falling wires, and the public outcry raised 
accelerated their removal, and the substitution of 
underground wires, laid along the streets under 
the pavements. The wires, which are now seen 
to span the streets of London in all directions, 
like gossamer lines, are those of the United Tele- 
phone Company, which is licensed by the Govern- 
ment to provide telephone exchanges for the 
purpose of enabling merchants and others to 
converse with each other from their offices, and 
transact business by word of mouth without leaving 
their respective desks. Besides being somewhat 
dangerous to life and limb, a suspended sword of 
Damocles over the heads of the city wayfarer, these 
wires are very unsightly, and it is to be hoped 
that by-and-by the Telephone Company will see its 
way, like the post office, to substitute underground 
wires. 

The trunk lines which run from St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand to the chief towns mostly follow the rail- 
ways or principal highways and canals. An aérial 
line consists of galvanised iron wire, usually of 
the thickness expressed by No. 8 of the Birming- 
ham wire gauge, and supported on poles of wood 
or wrought iron by the agency of brackets or 
arms projecting from the post, and mounted with 
curiously-shaped cups of glass or porcelain, round 
which the wire is wound. The object of these 
cups is to “insulate” the wire from the bracket 
and the post—or, in other words, from the ground, 





for the post is, to all electrical intents and pur- 
poses, a part of the ground. The electric current 
flowing along the iron wire, which acts as a good 
conductor, would escape by the iron or wooden 
post into the earth, and the message would be 
lost if it were not for the knob of vitreous clay 
or glass interposed between the wire and wood. 
Air is an excellent insulator, and the current does 
not seek to escape from the wire so long as it is 
freely surrounded by air; but if a branch of a tree 
touch it, or a dusty cobweb or a kite-string catch 
in it in such a manneras to bridge over the porce- 
lain “ insulator,” or connect one wire to another, 
the electricity will leak away through the entangle- 
ment, and what is technically known as a “ fault” 
will develop in the line. Some of these faults are 
of a very curious nature, especially in hot countries, 
where ants and vultures are in the habit of build- 
ing their nests on the lines. Sometimes a monkey 
or a crow roosts on the wires and enjoys an appli- 
cation of galvanism free of charge, while during 
the late campaign of the French troops in Tunis 
a telegraph established between Souk-el-Arba and 
Medjez-el-Bab suddenly broke down, owing, as 
was afterwards discovered, to a large snake having 
coiled itself round a post and the wires, thereby 
connecting the two, despite the insulator, and 
drawing off the electricity, which passed through 
the snake’s body to the post, and thence into the 
ground. It should be added, however, that though 
the strong currents of the ordinary message were 
shunted off by the moist coils of the reptile, and 
the telegraph instrument would not work, com- 
munication was kept up by a telephone, which is 
extremely sensitive to feeble currents. These 
examples will show that the telegraph currents 
are incapable of killing birds perched on the wires, 
as is popularly supposed. Only in the case of a 
lightning discharge traversing the wires is there 
any chance of such destruction. Small birds, 
however, are sometimes stunned and killed by 
flying against the wires at night. 

Another source of leakage which is very com- 
mon in this country is the accumulation of smut 
and wet upon the surface of the porcelain insu- 
lators. Water is a good conductor of electricity, 
and the consequence is that after a shower of rain 
has drenched the insulators some of our country 
lines will fall very low in their power of containing 
the electric charge flowing along them—in other 
words, their ‘insulation resistance.” From mil- 
lions of units it will sink to hundreds, and a blink 
of sunshine, by drying the insulators, will raise it 
as suddenly again. It is therefore necessary to 
test the lines regularly every morning and evening 
to see what is their electric condition. If it is 
low more current is necessary to work the instru- 
ments, and more battery power must be applied. 
If it is too low, a “ fault” has broken out, and its 
position must be located by special tests, and a 
lineman despatched to remedy it. 

Underground lines, consisting of fine copper 
wire, insulated throughout their length with a 
thick coating of gutta-percha, and enclosed in 
iron pipes buried in a trench, or laid along a sub- 
way, are of course free from accidents of this 
kind, and the Germans have adopted them for 
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their trunk lines between Berlin and the chief for- 
tresses of the empire. They are only subject to 
flaws developing in the gutta-percha, and are quite 
protected against the influence of storms or the 
wantonness of idle persons. It might perhaps be 
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an advantage if one or two of our trunk lines to 
the north and west were constructed in this 
fashion, for during the severe snowstorm of last 
winter, when the aérial lines in the Highlands 
were broken down, a telegram sent between two 


places on the east coast of Scotland had actually 
to pass round about by Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway in order to get to its destination. 

The source of the electric current for telegraphic 
purposes is in England the voltaic battery, but in 
America the new magnetic generator, or “‘dynamo- 
electric machine,” has been adopted, with a saving 
of expense and room. There are no less than 
25,000 batteries stored in the basement of the 
Central Station at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The 
interior arrangement of each cell is represented 
in figure 1, where (J) is a jar of glazed earthen- 
ware, holding about a quart. A cylinder of cast 
zinc (z) is placed within it, and within that again 
is a pot or chamber (p) of unglazed porcelain 
containing a copper plate bent into a cylindrical 
form. Crystals of blue vitriol, or sulphate of cop- 
per, are placed within this pot, and the whole cell 
is then filled up with water, in which has been 
dissolved some sulphate of zinc or white vitriol. 
The current is led away by the wires (w w’). 








The elementary process of telegraphing is now 
well known, and simply consists in connecting the 
battery to the telegraph wire through ‘the inter- 
mediacy of a “key,” or circuit-breaker. This is 
generally a lever (see k, Fig. 3), or pair of levers, 
which the clerk presses with his fingers, thereby 
interrupting the circuit and forbidding the current 
to flow, for the current will only flow from one 
wire of the battery, say (w), to the other wire (w’) 
when there is a complete metallic or conductive 
circuit between them. Given this condition, then 
the circuit may be as long as you will; it may 
stretch to the other side of the world, and the 
current will accomplish its round. Moreover, 
it is found that the body of the earth answers 
for one half of the circuit, so that a single wire 
to the distant place is all that is necessary, pro- 
vided the end of it be carefully “earthed ” there, 
that is, brought into good conductive contact 
with the ground by means of a buried metal 
plate. 

The work of the operator in sending a message 
consists of opening and closing the circuit by 
means of his key, according to the Morse code of 
arbitrary signals which stand for letters. The 
letter A, for instance, is represented by a dot 


and a dash, thus .—; B is represented by a 
dash and three dots —...; Cc by — . — ., and 
soon. The clerk therefore signals the letter a by 
closing the circuit for an instant, so as to allow a 
short, or “dot,” current to flow through the line, 
then breaking the circuit for a space, then closing 
it again for a longer period, to allow a “dash” 
current to flow. These currents, after traversing 
the wire, are passed through the receiving-instru- 
ment, which interprets the message to the receiv- 
ing-clerk, and then find their way into the ground 
by means of the “earth” plate. 

The two instruments most largely used in the 
postal telegraphs are the Morse Printer and the 
Sounder. They both interpret these currents 
directly ; but one marks actual dots and dashes on 
a ribbon of moving paper, and the other beats 
them out with a small hammer on an anvil. The 
printer appeals to the eye of the receiving-clerk, 
and gives a permanent record; the sounder ap- 
peals to the ear, and yields a transient effect. 
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Nevertheless, the sounder, for cleanliness and 
simplicity, is gradually superseding the printer. 

Fig. 2 represents the post office pattern of this 
little instrument. It consists of a powerful electro- 
magnet (m) or coil of wire, which, on being tra- 
versed by the current, becomes a magnet; a ham- 
mer (H), which is attracted to the magnet when 
the current passes; and a regulating screw (s) for 
controlling the play of the hammer. Now, when 
the dot-dash currents pass from the telegraph line 
through the magnet, the hammer is attracted, and 
hits the anvil with a succession of ringing taps, 
which the trained ear of the clerk soon learns to 
interpret as the message. The Morse printer is 
simply a sounder of this construction, with a 
marking-edge smeared with ink instead of the 
hammer, and when the signal currents come the 
edge is pressed against the travelling ribbon of 
paper, leaving a trace of its contact in dots and 
dashes. It is illustrated in Fig. 3, where kK is the 
lever of the sending “key,” M the magnets as 
before, s the adjusting screw, H the armature or 
hammer, E the ribbon of travelling paper, and I 
the ink-box, in which dips the marking-disk. 

A skilful clerk can only transmit about twenty- 
five words per minute, because each English word 
requires about fifteen separate dots and dashes; 
but, by means of Wheatstone’s Automatic Sender, 
as many as a hundred and fifty words per minute 
may be telegraphed. 

The duplex system, whereby two messages, one 
in either direction, can be sent on one wire simul- 
taneously, and the quadruplex system, whereby 
four messages, two in either direction, are sent, 
has been introduced into the postal service from 
America of late years, in order to expedite the 
press intelligence to different parts of the country. 
Both of these systems depend simply on an in- 
genious arrangement of the receiving instruments 
at the end of the line, whereby the signal currents 
sent out from a station do not affect the receivers 
there, while those which arrive at the station do. 
In the case of the duplex there is only one receiving 
instrument and one sending key at each end of the 
line, and in the case of the quadruplex there is a 
pair of each. The Wheatstone Automatic Sender is 
also employed in connection with these, and then 

- 4.00 words per minute may be sent over a single wire. 

Press news is generally sent at night, when the 
public traffic is reduced; and certain newspapers 
have their own wires, rented from the Govern- 
ment. As an instance of what can be done, we 
may mention that 500,000 words, equal to 223 
columns of the ‘‘Times” newspaper, were dis- 
patched from St. Martin’s-le-Grand to the pro- 
vincial newspapers during the night of the great 
debate in Parliament on the Berlin Treaty. The 
daily average of telegraphic traffic through St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand is between 40,000 and 50,000 
messages. Forty-seven circuits are kept hard at 
work all night, and twenty-two of these are rented 
by the press. 

The telephone has now been added to the 
system of the post office, the instrument employed 
being that known as the Gower-Bell; and it is 
combined with the microphone of Professor 
Hughes as a transmitter. Private telephone ex- 





changes have been established, enabling a sub- 
scriber to converse by telephone with any other 
subscriber to the exchange, and private telephone 
lines can be rented as well as private telegraph 
lines by any individual, under certain conditions. 
Time signals are also sent every day to renters of 
lines by special arrangement. Moreover, at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, there is an interesting pneu- 
matic despatch, by which telegraphic forms are 
forwarded to the local offices in the City for 
delivery by messengers. 

Any respectable youth of fourteen or fifteen who 
can read and write well is eligible for the Postal 
Telegraph Service. After examination he is sent 
to the Telegraph School, where he is taught sig- 
nalling for three months without receiving any 
pay, and after this tutelary period he is employed 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand at a salary of 12s. per 
week. At the end of a year he receives £45 per 
annum, which is increased by /'5 yearly until £90 
is attained. Promotion into a higher class then 
ensures a salary of £ 100 a year, increasing as before 
to £130. Beyond this there is a higher class still, 
with salaries reaching to £160 per annum, and 
after that come the superintendentships, entitling 
to salaries running up to £300 a year. Like 
other civil servants, forty years of service brings a 
retiring pension of two-thirds the salary received. 
London telegraphists are, however, better paid 
than provincial ones; but the cost of living is 
higher in the metropolis. The usual spell of work 
is eight hours a day, with half-an-hour for lunch, 
which is cooked on the premises; and tea is sup- 
plied gratis by the department to prevent the 
clerks leaving their apparatus. There are several 
hundred female operators employed at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, solely on the metropolitan circuits during 
the day, for the strain of press and night work 
falls upon the males. Each operator sits in a 
chair beside his instrument, waiting for a message 
to dispatch or one to receive; and the female 
clerks are permitted to beguile the time in sewing, 
but chattering is forbidden. The work is light, 
though sedentary; and a fortnight’s holiday is 
allowed per year. There is an official doctor to 
consult, besides an official matron, and female 
clerks in ill-health may be transferred to some 
seaside station for a change of air. The work 
itself does not demand more than the average in- 
telligence combined with a quick ear and hand. 
At the same time there may be difficulties of deci- 
pherment which require more than ordinary apti- 
tude or knowledge. As in every other profession, 
however, extraordinary intelligence will make its 
way faster, and a clever operator, besides making 
fewer blunders in his work, may, by dint of scien- 
tific study, qualify himself for entry into the staff 
of electricians, who only test the lines and receive 
higher pay. As a sample of the errors which may 
be committed by clerks in deciphering messages, 
we need only instance the press telegram announc- 
ing Mr. Brand’s nomination to the Speakership of 
the House of Commons, which was delivered thus* 
‘‘Proposed to brand Speaker;” or the message 
from the pleasure party assuring their friends at 
home of their arrival all right at their destination, 
“We have arrived all tight.” J. MUNRO. 
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SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P., F.R.S. 


From Piotograph by Barraud and Jerrara.) 


N view of the fifty-first meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, to be held at York, we give a brief 

biographical sketch of Sir John Lubbock, Presi- 
dent-elect, who on that occasion will take the 
place vacated by Professor Ramsay. 

To have attained the position of President, on 





the ground of his scientific eminence achieved at 
a comparatively early age, and amid other avoca- 
tions, is, in the case of Sir John Lubbock, a high 
distinction. 

For though a devoted scientist, science has 
been with him of the nature of a recreative pur- 
suit. Primarily a City man and a banker by pro- 
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fession, he has been throughout life actively 
engaged in the business of banking. In matters 
financial, and especially in all that concerns the 
practical working of the great banking institutions 
of the country, he has made himself a name of 
note, and acquired an authority to which deference 
is paid in City circles. As a Member of Parlia- 
ment he has besides distinguished himself by 
varied activities and by adding to the Statute- 
book not a few measures of useful legislation. 

In our necessarily brief account of a career 
which has so happily blended original scientific 
research with the demands of business and with 
the discharge of public duties, we shall aim at a 
simple narration of facts, avoiding controversial 
discussion on doubtful speculative issues. 

Sir John Lubbock was born on the 3oth April, 
1834. He is the eldest son of the late Sir John 
William Lubbock, Bart., who also, though in a 
different line, attained to scientific eminence. 

The first baronet of the Lubbock family was 
John Lubbock, son of the Rev. William Lubbock, 
Rector of Lamas, Norfolk, who settled in the City 
of London, and becoming an opulent merchant 
and banker, received the title on the 9th of April, 
1806, with remainder to his nephew in default of 
male issue. ‘Thisnephew, John William Lubbock, 
the grandfather of the subject of our notice, also 
a merchant and banker of London, succeeded 
in 1816. The only child and successor of the 
second baronet was the father of Sir John just 
referred to. This gentleman, while steadily prose- 
cuting the hereditary banking business of his 
family, as head of the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Robarts, Lubbock, and Company, devoted himself 
to mathematical science. He was for many years 
Treasurer and Vice-President of the Royal Society, 
and a well-known astronomical writer. His 
writings on the Lunar Theory, Perturbations of the 
Planets, Researches on the Tides, and Theory of 
Probabilities are still quoted as authorities. ‘The 
Royal Society awarded to him one of their royal 
medals for his paper on the Tides ; and the Astros 
nomical Society gave to him a testimonial for his 
researches on the Theory of Perturbations. The 
late baronet was also a writer on the subject of 
annuities, and an Honorary Member of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. Sir John William Lubbock’s 
name deserves mention, says Principal Forbes in 
his dissertation prefixed to the eighth edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘‘as having devoted 
his energies, about the same time with Mr. Airy, 
to intricate and laborious researches connected 
with the least interesting part. of physicai astro- 
nomy, and striven to redeem England from the 
reproach of indifference or incapacity in respect 
of such inquiries.” He died in 1865, when his 
eldest son succeeded to the title and estates of the 
family. 

In 1856, we may here mention, the present 
baronet married Ellen Frances, daughter of the 
Rev. Peter Hordern, of Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Lancashire. Lady Lubbock, who was in full 
accord and sympathy with her husband in his 
pursuits, and herself a writer on scientific subjects, 
died in October, 1879. ! 

The early education of the younger Lubbock 





was received in a private school kept by Mr. 
Waring, while his scientific tastes were fostered 
and encouraged by his father. In due time he 
went to Eton, where among his contemporaries 
were the Earl of Dalkeith, Lord Grey de Wilton, 
Mr. Lefevre, and Mr. Chitty, Qa.c. His tutor 
was Dr. Birch, who afterwards acted in a like 
capacity to the Prince of Wales. In the usual 
course the boy would have gone to one of the 
Universities, but owing to the illness of his 
father’s two partners it was judged expedient 
to remove him from school at the age of four- 
teen to the banking office in Lombard Street. 
Here, in an establishment with which his family 
had been connected since 1750, he received his 
training as a man of business, and that such 
training was thorough and efficient is evidenced 
by his high position as a banker, and by the 
weight that attaches to his authority on all matters: 
of monetary import. But while financial concerns. 
engaged the young banker’s attention, there were 
times during which he was free to follow his bent 
for natural history. This bent he had from child- 
hood. Science was assiduously pursued during 
these leisure times at High Elms, the family seat 
near Farnborough, in Kent, a goodly mansion in 
the midst of an estate of fifteen hundred acres, 
purchased by his grandfather. The settlement of 
the celebrated naturalist Mr. Charles Darwin at 
Down, in the near neighbourhood, was a happy 
circumstance, so far as it afforded encouragement 
and sympathy, and conduced to the development 
of Mr. Lubbock’s tastes for natural history. The 
young student became an ardent disciple of 
Darwin. Nor can we fail to trace the influence of 
the master in the matured writings of the pupil. 

Lubbock’s researches in zoology were first 
turned in the direction of insects and crustacea. 
He studied the development, structure, and habits 
of these lower forms of life, recording his obser- 
vations and discoveries in papers communicated 
to the journals of the learned societies. In 1852, 
when at the age of eighteen, he published an 
original scientific paper in the Annals and Maga- 
zine of Natural History, and in the years imme- 
diately following made several contributions of a 
like character to the Transactions of the Royal 
and Entomological Sociéties. His first paper to the 
Royal Society, communicated by Mr. Darwin, was 
read in 1857, and soon after he was elected a 
Fellow of that learned body. 

Before, however, further adverting to his scien- 
tific work, we may here make brief reference to 
Sir John Lubbock as a London banker, to his 
successful efforts as a legislator, and to his views 
as an educationist. Holding the office of Honorary 
Secretary to the London Association of Bankers, 
he is the natural representative of bankers in Par- 
liament, and the spokesman with the Government 
on all questions concerning the banking interest 
in general. In virtue of this post he controls the 
internal arrangements of the Clearing House— 
that great institution which has done so much to 
lessen the labour of bankers’ clerks, and to facili- 
tate the dispatch of business. By the efforts of 
Sir John Lubbock, the system of clearing was ex- 
tended by including the country bankers, which 
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has resulted in another great saving of labour. In 
this connection we may mention the service he 
has rendered to his profession by the institution 
of a method of examination for clerks for bankers 
and joint stock companies, conducted by the City 
of London College, in the same manner as the 
examination by Government under the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners. When the Institute of 
Bankers, now numbering more than two thousand 
members, was formed, Sir John Lubbock was 
unanimously chosen president. Here we may also 
refer to a speech delivered by him in the House 
of Commons on the 26th of March, 1873, on the 
Bank Act of 1844. It is needless to say that he 
is a rigid upholder of the policy of that Act, 
which, in his view, has placed our currency on a 
firm basis, and established a system under which 
the commerce of the country has attained to a 
magnitude unsurpassed in the history of the world. 

Sir John Lubbock was chosen as the Liberal 
representative of Maidstone in Parliament in 1870. 
He was re-elected in 1874, but lost his seat at last 
General Election. He now sits for the University 
of London. Among other matters relating to 
commerce and finance, on which, either in the 
House of Commons or through the press, he has 
given forth his opinions, we may instance the 
subjects of the Income-tax, the National Debt, 
the Declaration of Paris, and Marine Insurance. 
He has not, however, been content with a mere 
statement of his views on public questions in 
speeches to the House, but has distinguished him- 
self by much useful work in practical legislation. 
As a private Member, he introduced and carried 
through the House of Commons a number of 
useful measures, several of them on medical and 
other professional as well as commercial subjects. 
But his name is above all associated with the Bank 
Holiday Bill, which was passed in the Session of 
1871, and on the 7th of August of that year was 
observed the first Bank Holiday. 

In the preservation of the ancient monuments 
of this country, Sir John, as an archeologist, 
is deeply interested. He has laboured to obtain 
the affirmation of Parliament to the principle 
that their preservation is a national duty. Many 


of these rude stone monuments have already 


been destroyed, and many more will in time dis- 
appear unless the law comes in to protect them. 
In 1873, when a portion of the great Circle 
at Avebury, in Wiltshire, was threatened with de- 
struction, Sir John Lubbock, in the interests of 
antiquarian science, stepped in and purchased the 
site on which the Circle stands, together with 
Silbury Hill, the grandest tumulus, not only in 
Great Britain, but in Europe. 

His connection with Wiltshire as a landowner, 
formed in this interesting manner, led to his elec- 
tion as President of the Wiltshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society. In an address de- 
livered to that body at Salisbury, he said that it 
was always a pleasure to him to come to Wiltshire 
—the richest archzological district of England— 
where he was always happy in the sunshine of the 
glorious downs and under the shadow of the 
beautiful cathedral. On this occasion he referred 
the Stonehenge remains to the Bronze Age, while 





the Circle of Avebury he considered as more 
archaic, and perhaps “‘ the most interesting of our 
great national monuments.” 

On the 8th of April, 1870, Sir John Lubbock 
made his maiden speech in Parliament on the 
“Report on Military Education.” The scope of 
his remarks was to deprecate any diminution of 
the value attaching to natural and physical science 
in the education of officers of the army. In 
alluding to his ideas and aims as an educationist, 


. we may say that he is a strenuous advocate of 


scientific education. He objects to our existing 
system of elementary education on the ground 
that it is, in many respects, unsuited to the 
children; that there is in it no sufficient ele- 
ment of reality, and that it is not sufficiently con- 
nected with their every-day life or the common 
objects around them. Our present methods, he 
thinks, rely too much on memory and too little on 
thought ; make too much of books and too little 
of things; sacrifice education to instruction, and 
confuse book learning with real knowledge. He 
would seek to implant in a boy intellectual tastes 
instead of choking the machinery of his mind 
with the dry dust of isolated facts and mere words 
and phrases. ‘Every one,” he says, “‘ who loves 
children must know that they are eager for in- 
formation—that they long to understand the facts 
of nature, and how every bird and beast and 
flower is a wonder and a delight to them.” 

In a motion made by Sir John Lubbock on the 
gth of August, 1879, in the House of Commons, 
for the introduction of science-teaching into ele- 
mentary schools, he strove to impress those views 
upon the members of the House. And so in regard 
to our public schools, he deplores that the teach- 
ing of modern languages and science is practically 
excluded from the education of the higher classes 
of England. Our readers will find his views on 
the present system of public education more fully 
stated in ‘‘ Addresses, Political and Educational,” 
which, with the companion volume, “ Scientific 
Lectures,” he published in 1879. 

Sir John Lubbock’s studies in the department 
of natural history were in the first instance mainly 
devoted to obscure points in the structure and 
character of certain groups of crustacea and insects. 
Of the scientific memoirs which have come from his 
pen—about sixtyin all—many have in consequence 
only an interest for specialists. Of late, however, 
his researches have become of a much more 
popular and generally interesting character. His 
elucidations of the habits of ants, bees, and 
wasps are well known. Througha course of years 
he has specially devoted his attention to ants, and 
the results of his observations have from time to 
time been made to the Linnean Society, and also 
communicated to the public. ‘‘When we con- 
sider the habits of ants,” he says, ‘‘their social 
organisation, their large communities, elaborate 
habitations, their roadways, their possession of 
domestic animals, and even in some cases of 
slaves, it must be admitted that they have a fair 
claim to rank next to man in the scale of intelli- 
gence.” We cannot of course here state the 
many interesting discoveries in respect of ants 
which have rewarded the labours of our naturalist. 
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Very recently he has made a series of experiments 
on ants with light of different colours, with the 
view of determining how far their limits of vision 
agree with our own. He infers that ants perceive 
the ultra-violet rays which to our eyes are quite 
invisible, and that these rays must make them- 
selves apparent to them as a distinct and separate 
colour, of which we can form no conception. 

Many of the results of Sir John Lubbock’s in- 
vestigations have been communicated at the yearly 
meetings of the British Association. At the Bel- 
fast meeting he delighted a large audience with a 
lecture on flowers and insects. His observations 
in this department of science have recently been 
published in a little work “On British Wild 
Flowers considered in relation to Insects.” This, 
with another volume, ‘On the Origin and Meta- 
morphoses of Insects,” also from his pen, forms 
part of the “‘ Nature Series.” In reference to the 
first-named work on Flowers and Insects, he says, 
“My observations and notes on this subject were 
originally prepared with the view of encouraging 
in my children that love of natural history from 
which I myself have derived so much happiness.” 
In both volumes many striking facts are stated in 
the clear and simple style characteristic of the 
writer. We would call the attention of our readers 
to their contents in the hope that some may be 
induced to enter on a field of observation at once 
open to all, and as easy as it is delightful. 

A series of essays on Prehistoric Archzology 
were in the years 1861-4 contributed to the “ Na- 
tural History Review,” and in their separate form 
were re-published either in France or America. 
These essays, together with the substance of a 
short course of lectures on the Antiquity of Man, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, were incorpo- 
rated in a volume entitled ‘‘ Prehistoric Times, as 
illustrated by Ancient Remains and the Manners 
and Customs of Modern Savages,” and published 
in 1865. The main sources of information which 
serve to elucidate the principles of Prehistoric 
Archeology are derived from the tumuli, or burial 
mounds, the peat bogs, the kjékkenméddings, or 
shell mounds of Denmark, the lake habitations 
of Switzerland, the bone caves, and river-drift 
gravels of this and other countries. In order to 
qualify himself for writing on this subject Sir John 
Lubbock studied the ancient remains, not only of 
the three great museums of London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, but also of many museums on the 
Continent, besides those contained in private col- 
lections of great interest both in England and 
abroad. He also made numerous visits to the 
valley of the Somme and examined almost every 
gravel-pit and section from Amiens down to the 
sea. Further, he repeatedly visited Denmark, and 
acquired so much of the Danish language as 
enabled him to read the reports drawn up by 
Danish men of science of the contents of the 
shell mounds. Again, in 1862, he visited the 
principal museums of Switzerland, and also several 
of the Lake habitations, while in the spring of 
1864 he had the advantage of spending some time 
among the celebrated bone caves of the Dordogne. 
Confronted with the fact of human implements 
being found in the river-drift gravels, and in places 





associated with the remains of extinct animals in- 
dicating at one epoch the prevalence of an arctic 
and at another of a tropical climate, Sir John 
is constrained to adopt and to sustain the new 
views with reference to the antiquity of man, 
maintained by some men of science, and which he 
thinks will in a few years be regarded with as 
little disquietude as those discoveries in astronomy 
and geology which at one time excited even 
greater distrust and opposition. 

The work referred to indicates vast research, 
and is characterised by painstaking accuracy. It 
has already run through five editions, besides being 
translated into all the principal foreign languages, 
and has served to constitute its author a great 
authority on the subject of prehistoric archeology. 

In treating of prehistoric times the author was 
led onward to trace the social and moral develop- 
ment of mankind. Lectures on this subject, de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 1868, and 
devoted to a description of the social and mental 
condition of savages, their arts, their systems of 
marriage and of relationship, their religions, lan- 
guage, moral character, and laws, were embodied 
in another volume, entitled, ‘‘ Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, and the Condition of Primitive Man.” 

At the Dundee meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, in 1857, Sir John Lubbock read a paper in 
which he broached the view also set forth in his 
“‘ Origin of Civilisation,” that ‘‘the primitive con- 
dition of mankind was one of utter barbarism.” 
This position was assailed by the Duke of Argyll 
in his work, “‘ Primeval Man.” Sir John replied 
to the duke’s assaults in a paper to be found in 
the appendix to his work. But his views are 
opposed by some of the highest authorities, 
notably by Professor Rawlinson and Principal 
Dawson of Montreal, who maintain that rude 
races, such as the Eskimos or the Bushmen, for 
instance, have been driven into regions where all 
the conditions have tended to decivilisation, from 
which external influences are necessary to raise 
them. It is not our intention in this notice, as 
we have said, to state the arguments of the con- 
troversialists. It is enough that we indicate Sir 
John Lubbock’s position in these inquiries. 

Here we may appropriately quote what Sir 
John Lubbock says in his preface to ‘ Prehis- 
toric Times.” ‘Fully satisfied that religion and 
science cannot be in reality at variance, I have 
striven in the present publication to follow out 
the rule laid down by the Bishop of London 
(now Archbishop of Canterbury) in his ‘ Lecture 
on Science and Revelation,’ delivered in Novem- 
ber, 1864, at Edinburgh: ‘The man of science,’ 
says Dr. Tait, ‘ought to go on honestly, patiently, 
diffidently, observing and storing up his observa- 
tions, and carrying his reasonings unflinchingly 
to their legitimate conclusions, convinced that it 
would be treason to the majesty at once of science 
and of religion if he sought to help either by 
swerving ever so little from the straight rule of 
truth.’ ” 

From the outline we have given of Sir John 
Lubbock’s activities it will appear that he has 
earned his scientific reputation mainly in the 
departments of Entomology and Archeology. 
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His career has, however, as we have shown, been 
marked by a variety of pursuits all more or less 
successfully prosecuted, and by an incessant intel- 
lectual labour.- His merits have been recognised 
by distinguished foreign societies as well as by his 
own countrymen. He is connected with most of 
the learned bodies of England, being Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, President of the Linnean 
Society, and Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and of the Entomological, Geological, and other 
kindred societies. 

He has held the post of President of the 
Anthropological Institute, President of the Ethno- 
logical Society, President of the Entomological 
Society, and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of London, and is a trustee of the British 





Museum. He was a member of the Public 
School Commission, of the International Mone- 
tary Commission, and of the Royal Commis- 
sion for the Advancement of Science, besides 
having rendered a fair share of service on Parlia- 
mentary Committees. In the discussion of some 
questions of general politics he has besides taken 
aprominent part, as, for example, in a recent 
article on the “ Imperial Policy of Great Britain,” 
in which he has shown that our general foreign 
and colonial policy has been characterised, not by 
selfishness, but on the whole by a generous mag- 
nanimity. In conclusion we may add that Sir 
John Lubbock has received the degree of LL.D. 
from the University of Dublin, and that of D.c.L. 
from the University of Oxford. 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


A NEW SPECIES OF SNAIL WITHOUT EYES. 


The singular fact of a fish without eyes in the 
Adelsberg Caverns has been long known to natu- 
ralists. Sir Humphrey Davy was one of the first 
to call attention to it. Recently there has been 
discovered in Styria a snail with similar adaptation 
to the subterranean waters where it exists. We 
have received, through Mrs. L. H. Kerr, the follow- 
ing note, translated from the description written in 
the South Slavonian language :— 

“The snail fauna in our dear wild home has 
increased by two kinds or species. In a clear 
brook in the vicinity of the Tredwora two new 
small snails were found by Mr. Clessin; he gave 
them the family name, ‘ Vitrinella.’ 

“The smaller snail is as follows: The shell has 
around shape 44in. in its curve; the first part is 
pretty narrow, the second pretty broad, the last 
occupies a third of the shell. The aperture is 
egg-shaped, with sharp, turned-back margin. The 
cavity is pretty extended and shallow. The shell 
of the living animal is red-brown ; that of the dead 
one white, polished, and diaphanous, z millim. 
in height ; in the last part o°8 mil.; the aperture is 
o°7 mil. in length by o*5 in breadth. After my 
colloquy with Mr. Clessin, I gave this charming 
little animal (!) the name, Vitrinella gracilis. 

“The second snail is as follows: The shell is 
coniform, 43-5 in its curve, the first part narrow 
and somewhat obtuse; the second and third 
curved; the last very elevated ; all, with the excep- 
tion of the first part, with deep-edged seam; the 
last seam reaches to the half of the curve of the 
shell. The aperture is edged with a sharp, turned- 
back margin, the navel deepened and opened. 
The shell of the living animal is greenish, of the 
dead one whitish, almost polished and diaphan- 
ous, 3°2 mil. in height, at the last curve 1°8 mil. 
in breadth; the aperture is 1°'2 mil. in length, by 
1 mil. in breadth. Mr. Clessin honoured this 
Snail with the name of a ‘Snailer.’ The snails 
are without eyes, and do not either require them, 





as they have their abode in subterranean waters ; 
therefore they are seldom obtained when living ; only 
then can they be caught, when the water swells 
after a shower of rain, when some are swamped 
out; else only empty shells are brought to day- 
light. 
“Ss, ROBIC. 
“ Mount St. Ursula.” 


WHITEBAIT. 


The old controversy about whether they area 
distinct species, or are only the young of a larger 
fish, has been often renewed. Mr. Yarrell main- 
tained that whitebait was a distinct species, and 
Mr. J. Keast Lord, in a communication to the 
“Leisure Hour” (1872, p. 384), supported this 
opinion. Yarrell’s statement may be briefly quoted. 
After describing the herring and the sprat, he says, 
in his “ British Fishes” (edition 1859): 

In the papers on the subject of the whitebait, 
published in the fourth volume of the “‘ Zoological 
Journal,” I endeavoured to prove, historically and 
anatomically, that this little fish was not, as had 
been supposed, the young of another fish, but a 
distinct species. Ten years later Couch, in his 
“History of the Fishes of the British Islands,” 
says, ‘‘ The notice of the public was first directed 
to this little fish as forming a delicious article of 
food; but it remained for Mr. Yarrell to decide 
that it is a distinct species, and not, as had been 
supposed, the young of some one of the well- 
known species of the herring family.” 

It was also believed that it did not exist else- 
where than in the Thames, where a fishery was 
carried on to supply an extensive demand from the 
people of London. 

In point of fact, the whitebait required to meet 
the large demand during the London season does 
include all manner of small fish, the true species 
of which is of little consequence to the consumer, 
as they are seen cooked and disguised at table. 
But the following fact is worth the consideration 
of naturalists. 
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Three years ago or more a quantity of the so- 
called whitebait was caught at Brighton, where, as 
it had been year after year, it now is, very plenti- 
ful. To make sure that it was the same kind 
caught every year in the Thames, and formerly 
believed to be thereyonly found, a quantity was 
specially forwarded to Mr. G. Groves, of Charing 
Cross, the celebrated fishmonger and proprietor 
of whitebait smacks. He may be supposed to be 
a good judge of the whitebait, and he pronounced 
the Brighton specimens to be without doubt the 
same fish. Some of these were placed in tank 32 
at the Aquarium, and are now swimming about as 
unmistakable full-grown herring. In company are 
a small shoal of young ones caught this summer. 


Brighton Aquarium. A. LAWLER. 


THE POISCNOUS “‘NO’U” FISH OF THE PACIFIC. 


The appearance of this fish is so very repulsive 
that once seen it is not likely to be forgotten. 
The head and mouth seem to be altogether out of 
proportion to the size of the body. In colour it 
is very dark, mottled with yellow and red. The 
skin is loose and wrinkled, strongly reminding one 
of elephantiasis in its worst form. Long poisonous 
spines that run along the back—indeed, all over the 
upper part of the body, especially the head—form a 
perfect chevaux de frise of defence against all foes, 
as every point is charged with venom. The poison 
is contained in little bags at the root of the spines. 
There are several varieties of ‘‘ No’u,” but they are 
all justly dreaded. 

A specimen lying before me is ro inches by 3. 
The “ No’u” rarely exceeds 15 inches in length, 
yet it is the terror of native fishermen in shallow 
waters. Sometimes it will lie on a patch of purple 
coral, and seem—even to the most acute observer 
—to bea part of it. The illusion is made com- 
plete by the head and back of the full-grown 
‘““No’u” being generally covered with seaweed. 
The slightest prick of the hand feeling about for 
shell-fish, or of the unshod foot of the fisherman 
as he follows his net, occasions the most exquisite 
pain. The “ No’u” loves to bury itself entirely 
in the sand, its eyes only being uncovered, and 
the sharp, slender spines on the back scarcely 
visible. As soon as a small fish is within reach it 
pounces upon its victim, scarcely ever missing it. 
It is often caught with the hook. The custom is 
to seize it by the dower jaw—the only part that may 
be handled with impunity. 

Three natives of Aitutaki have, within my own 
memory, died through accidentally treading upon 
the ‘‘ No’u,” despite every effort to neutralise the 
poison. The entire weight of the body being 
thrown upon the spines, the poison was conveyed 
where the antidote could not possibly reach. A 
sad case lately came under my notice. A girl, 
after scattering fish-poison, put her hand into a 
fissure of the coral, where certain fish are accus- 





tomed to hide. Unfortunately, she grasped a 
““No’u.” Aware of her peril, she went straight 
home for help. The whole arm swelled frightfully, 
and the pain soon extended down to the feet on 
the right side. Next day the pain and swelling 
had affected the left side. Despite all my efforts 
to save her, she died of tetanus thirty hours after 
the accident occurred. Occasionally natives are 
poisoned by incautiously treading upon the spines 
thrown into the bush after a meal. 

Several native remedies are useful. The best I 
am acquainted with is the following :—The leaves 
and vine of the pohere (Convolvulus Brasiliensis), 
pounded with the leaves of the miro (Thespesia 
populma), and heated over a fire.” A student of 
mine poisoned by the “ No’u,” to whom my Euro- 
pean medicines failed to give relief, was, in my 
presence, almost instantaneously cured by the 
above application. 

Strangely enough, if the poisonous spines and 
skin are carefully removed, the flesh of the ‘“‘ No’u” 
is excellent eating. 

This dangerous fish is common throughout the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans; our teachers eat it on 
the shores of New Guinea. At Samoa it is known 
as the “ Nofu;” at Tahiti, the ‘‘Nohu.” The 
Synauceta verrucosa of scientists is a species of 
“ No’u.” 


PAPAW APPLE. 


The juice of the papaw apple has the remark- 
able property of rendering tender the toughest 
meat. When a fowl is hastily killed for the table, 
we are accustomed to slice a ripe papaw apple, 
and envelope the fowl in it until it is put into the 
oven. The flesh is sure to become perfectly tender 
under this process. 


Rarotonga. _ W. WYATT GILL. 


LOVE BIRDS. 


A correspondent having read Mr. A. E. Jam- 


rack’s remarks upon ‘“ Budgerigars,” in the 
“L. H.” for February, writes fhat it is possible to 
teach these birds to talk, if separated from their 
species when just fledged. “I have in my 
possession a very interesting specimen, which 
was bred by a friend of mine in France, and 
given to me when about three months old. This 
bird says from twenty to thirty phrases very 
distinctly, besides making the most amusing 
combinations of the words he has been taught. 
Amongst his sentences he can say ‘I’m a talking 
Budgerigar,’ ‘Three cheers for the Queen,’ 
‘Polly put the kettle on,’ etc., etc. He is also 
perfectly tame, and has not the slightest sense of 
fear, eating from my plate, drinking water as it is 
poured from a bottle, and trying to catch the point 
of my pen as I write. 
s. C. 8. 
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EAST. 


BY THE REV. PREBENDARY HARRY JONES, M.A. 


Es-cib, April 25, 1880. 


NINCE writing my last letter I have zig-zagged 
about the northern portion of Palestine, and 
date this from my tent on the beach at Es- 

zib, close to the point where Phoenicia begins. 
We enter it to-morrow, hoping to traverse the 

“coast of Tyre and Sidon” on our way to Beyrout. 

I do not offer my readers a journal, but only a 
word on a few of the principal places we have 
visited. I am now travelling with Dr. Hoge, a 
distinguished Presbyterian minister of Richmond, 
Virginia, and a lady and gentleman, members of 
his congregation. He is a large-hearted Christian 
gentleman, well versed in English literature, 
keenly interested in his tour, and a pungent 
talker. It would be difficult to find more agree- 
able companions. We have a paragon of a drago- 
man, too, one “ Bernhard Heilpern,” who is a 
concordance on horseback. He has a thumbed 
Bible in his pocket, and is always ready, if required, 
to read a passage suited to the scene; and he reads 
excellently. Besides English, he speaks eight 
languages, and knows the country well. I must 
say that we have to thank Mr. Cook for providing 
him. 

Bethel is the stoniest place I ever saw. Indeed, 
as the Doctor drily remarked, Jacob could not 
have laid down anywhere here without having a 
stone for his pillow. The hills and valleys around 


are covered with white jutting slabs of rock or’ 


pieces which have been detached from them. 
Verily this is a land well fitted for punishment by 
stoning. In its southern part every field and road 
has a ready store of missiles, and every hill is an 
inexhaustible arsenal. In the interstices of the 
limestone rocks, however, much excellent soil may 
be found, and under a decent government it would 
be utilised. Bethel is now a poor hamlet, with 
some Crusading ruins, fig-trees, and children who 
run out of their holes for backsheesh. I had 
longed to see it, but the memory of the rank it 
takes in sacred history came into my mind with 
the faintest flavour of solemnity. The next place 
which I felt an ardent desire to visit was Shiloh. 
Its site is surely fixed. We had seen it in the 
distance from our camping-ground—a small hill 
surrounded by a number of low summits. It is 
‘Shiloh ;” but presents no feature to the eye on 
a nearer approach—nothing beyond a ruin of 
tuins. There is no hut or hamlet near, but some 
shepherd lads hard by cursed and threw stones at 
us, like Shimei, as we paced slowly away. 

On moving farther north the character of the 
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country changes rapidly. Plains of rich deep soil 
succeed one another, and none is richer than the 
parcel of ground which the wise, provident Jacob 
bought, and in which Joseph wandered, looking 
for his brethren, who had moved on to an equally 
fertile flat, Dothan. His tomb, lately “‘ restored,” 
is pointed out, and very possibly the mummy of 
Joseph still lies beneath it. Not far from the 
tomb is Jacob’s Well, on a slight elevation which 
commands his “field.” It was on a still sunshiny 
afternoon that we reached this focus of sacred 
record, and sat down by the well. It is yet seventy 
feet deep, but having some cord, we borrowed a 
waterpot of a Samaritan, and letting it down, 
drank of the water—which, now, is bad. 

When Jesus sat here He would see the long, hot, 
and dusty path across the plain which He had tra- 
versed. On His right hand, as He looked back, 
stood, close by, Gerizim, the most prominent 
object in sight, to which the woman would surely 
have pointed as she spoke. We saw the site of its 
temple from the place where we rested. Ebal 
rose behind us, the white road between it and 
Gerizim leading straight into Shechem, now 
Nablous, about half an hour off. We spent a day 
there, and after ascending to the summit of 
Gerizim, tested the acoustie property of the valley 
between the two hills on which were set the bless- 
ings and the cursings. I was on the slope of 
Mount Gerizim, while Dr. Hoge went some dis- 
tance up that of Ebal, the space between us being 
between half and three-quarters of a mile. Indeed, 
as I saw the Doctor ride down from the spot on 
Gerizim, where we stood, cross the valley, and 
creep up the side of Ebal till his horse looked no 
bigger than an ant, it seemed almost foolish to 
make the experiment we contemplated. I fancied 
that it would be impossible even to hear his voice 
over the chasm beneath us. We had arranged to 
give signals. He was to take off his hat, which 
was covered with a large white puggery, for me 
to begin; but the distance between us was too 
great for me to distinguish any such indication. 
However, at last seeing that he had fairly stopped, 
I read aloud, slowly, one of the Psalms for the day, 
feeling all the while that I might just as well have 
addressed the House of Commons from Lambeth 
Palace. Then I paused. I had understood the 
Doctor to say that he would recite the 31st Psalm, 
and turned to it in my Prayer-book. Great was 
my surprise when, from that little dot on the hill- 
side, I heard, in his voice, across the valley, ‘‘ The 
Lord is my shepherd,” etc. ‘It is the twenty- 
third!” I exclaimed to his friend, who had remained 
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with me. This was a severe test.” And it was 
made more so by a party of Turkish soldiers who, 
hearing me, came out of some barracks which lay 
beneath us and began talking. 

When I rejoined the Doctor I found that he had 
heard me plainly. Indeed, he remarked on the 
difference between the version of the Psalms I had 
read and that which he was familiar with in 
America. Two companions who remained in the 
valley between us distinguished every syllable with 
the greatest ease. 

What a scene and “service” it must have been 
when the blessings and the cursings were said by 
the thousands under Joshua from those hills! 


\ 


CHIEF OF THE SAMARITANS, 


Of course we went to see the famous Samaritan 
Pentateuch, which was shown to us by the high 
priest—after some negotiation, fuss, and back- 
sheesh. He led us through a labyrinth of narrow, 
dirty, stone courts, till we reached the synagogue, 
an unpretending room, with a recess screened by 
a curtain on one side. We had to take off our 
boots, and then from behind the curtain he brought 
out three rolls, one of them in a silver case, which, 
we were assured, was the original. We were per- 
mitted to feel and examine it closely. It is backed 
in many places with vellum, being somewhat torn, 
and its case is different to those of the copies, 





having a medallion under its central rod. A Mr. 
Karey, a missionary, and native of Nablous, who 
accompanied us, said that he knew the original, 
and that it was honestly shown to us. I believe it 
was. 

The dress of the people, perhaps, rather, I 
should say the men, in this part of Palestine, is 
very striking, their burnouses, or cloaks, being not 
merely striped, but having bright colours worked 
inthem. Almost every man and boy wore Joseph’s 
coat. No one fashion seems to be followed by the 
women in this little land. That at Bethlehem is 
perhaps the most picturesque, with much em- 
broidery of red and yellow, or blue, and display of 
coins in necklaces. Elsewhere they wore their 
money on their heads in heavy rolls. These 
were the “pieces of silver” that the woman 
in the parable had. She who possessed only 
ten must have been so poor that the loss of 
one would be specially serious. In some places 
the women were dressed in jackets and trousers. 
But in every case, from carrying burdens on their 
heads, they were superbly upright. The faces of 
the men were handsome, and singularly alike. In 
this they differed much from the Bedouin, who 
showed every kind of feature. Some of these 
were as striking for their ugliness as others were 
for their good looks. Talking of features, I never 
saw a face more convulsed with rage than when 
we rode out of Shechem. It was that of a woman. 
A little boy had accidentally upset her pot of milk. 
She turned upon him with a yell of passion. As 
he ran screaming past us our dragoman stooped 
down, and catching him by the neck of his shirt, 
swung him up on the pommel of his saddle. 
“That boy would have been killed,” he quietly 
remarked, ‘‘ if she had caught him.” So we carried 
the panting little fellow with us for some distance. 
He told us, amid his sobs, that his name was 
Hassan, and that he was carrying a pipe for his 
father to a village a little way from Nablous. 
When we got there, and set him down, he was off 
in a moment, like a rabbit, into some shrubs by 

‘the road-side. No doubt the milk he spilt was 
precious. J amafraid that many of the people here 
are half-starved. The way in which they sometimes 
gather round us when we sit down for our lunch 
in the middle of the day is piteous. They watch 
us like dogs, pouncing upon scraps, licking empty 
sardine tins, and gobbling up squeezed lemons. 
We did not need to be told, as we were again and 
again, that the people were in a miserable state. 
It has saddened for me many a ride and halt. 

From Shechem we went to Samaria, or rather to 
its site. It was once spread over an extensive, 
isolated, oblong hill, commanding, through a gap, 
a fine view of the Mediterranean. On one side of 
it a modern village clings like a patch around the 
remains of a church built by or for Knights of St. 
John. This contains some white marble mural 
tablets of Crusaders, which have been defaced by 
the Mohammedans, who have, of course, converted 
the church into a mosque. As we walked round 
they moved the mats out of the way lest our tread 
should defile them. 

The site of Samaria is now covered with gardens 
and cornfields, amidst which are still standing a 
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large number of the columns which lined the 
streets and adorned the palaces of the city. It 
struck me that this city must have been larger 
than Jerusalem, and its site is in some respects 
even more striking, as it is wholly encompassed 
with valleys, and could be seen in all its glory from 
each of the ring of hills around it. 

We thought of Jehu as we rode across the plain 
of Esdraelon towards Jezreel, which is set on a 
long low spur of the mountains of Gilboa. It 
could be seen plainly across the flat for some hour 
and a half before we reached its ruins. A watch- 
man on the tower of Jezreel might spy a company 
miles away, creeping like an insect over the green 
or brown grass, before he could distinguish what 
it was made of, or determine the pace at which it 
moved. We were, indeed, much struck with the 
ease with which any one on the neighbouring 
mountains could witness, as in the arena of a vast 
amphitheatre, the scenes for which the plain of 
Jezreel or Esdraelon is memorable. As we skirted 
the mountains of Gilboa which stand out in the 
plain, and looked at its steep, barren, stony slopes, 
up which Saul was driven, and on which he was 
slain, one felt how wearied he must have been 
with that long march the night before to Endor, 
from which he could have returned only just in 
time to enter into the battle. And Sisera, too; 
there was the wide open level along which he ran, 
with no shelter, no cover whatever, till he came to 
the tent of Jael. We looked straight away towards 
the flats through which the Kishon flows, and 
thought how hour after hour he would have hurried 
on without a rock behind which he could have 
crouched. ‘The only elevation visible to us in the 
direction of ‘Tabor was, appropriately enough, a 
little cluster of Bedouin tents. The country all 
along was cruelly bare; one could see miles away 
aman and his ox at plough like two dots. 

Here I had one of those touches which come as 
arrows in the air, smiting suddenly. I was look- 
ing idly at a white, shining little city, nestled in 





the hill-tops across the plain of Jezreel, when our 
dragoman said, “Nazareth.” I was _ strangely 
affected. The exceeding smallness of Palestine 
makes the traveller realise how very close together 
the surroundings of scenes occur which seem to 
be remotely severed in Scripture. I had never 
thought of Jesus daily looking over the plain of 
Jezreel towards the Little Hermon, and the moun- 
tains of Gilboa, with Carmel and the sea in the 
background. But what a view is that from 
Nazareth! Set in a cup among a crowd of sum- 
mits, you have merely to walk for a few minutes 
above the city and look round, not only on this 
plain and the mountains which border it, but 
beyond them to the hills about Jerusalem and 
Hebron. ‘Turning a little to the right is seen the 
Mediterranean. Farther on, the great snow- 
capped Hermon, then the high land beyond the 
Jordan. This was a view perpetually familiar to 
our Lord. But I must not anticipate. Round a 
shoulder of the mountain, after this my first view 
of the distant Nazareth, we came full on Nain, 
plainly to be seen from the home of Jesus, now a 
very little village, but apparently once a place of 
considerable size. After this march we camped 
at Tabor, and the next day rode for hours knee- 
deep through a sea of blossoms, to a ridge in the 
far distance. The last twenty yards of our pro- 
gress—I confess that my heart beat as I drew near 
to that edge—revealed the Lake of Galilee— 
turquoise blue—at the first glance much smallerthan 
I had expected it to be. It lay about 2,000 feet 
below us. Across were the black-looking cliffs of 
the Gergesenes, at our feet Tiberias, the only city 
on its shores, like a tiny cork model of a town. 
One boat—a spot upon a mirror—was slowly 
creeping across. How often had I pictured that 
scene to myself! I stood apart and gazed long 
in silence, while my pony plunged his head up to 
his neck into the flower-crowded grass, little 
thinking of my thoughts. The Sea of Galilee! 
We crept slowly down, got one of the four boats 
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to be found on the lake, and for some five hours 
sailed and rowed along its shores. All were bare 
of human life, with the exception of one man 
“casting a net,” but cattle came down from the 
green slopes and drank the water. I looked in 
vain for the white beach and fringe of oleanders. 
‘There were some, no doubt, but I did not observe 
them at first. I noticed rather that the lake was 
edged with black broken rocks, and thousands of 
huge thistles. There is a bit of shingle by 
Tiberias, but no sand, and all along by Capernaum 
and the parts of Dalmanutha was the same dark 
and prickly edge. There is one ruin of a syna- 
gogue, perhaps that which the centurion built, at 
Capernaum. But at the least the view thence was 
familiar to our Lord, so far as the great outlines of 
nature are concerned. On the right, through a 
gorge, over the plain of Gennesaret, stood, clearly 
framed, the so-called ‘‘Mount of Beatitudes,” 
and one could not help believing rightly so called. 
It offered itself daily as a ‘‘ mountain apart” to the 
eyes of Jesus. There is no other, fulfilling similar 
conditions, within sight. We met a strong gust of 
wind as we returned, and immediately were 
‘toiling in rowing,” while the waves splashed over 
our boat. 

I must pause for a moment to say a word 
more here about the Mount of Beatitudes. It is 
of considerable height. My pony was some half 
hour ascending its slope from the plain. At the 
top it is level, or rather presents two platforms, as 
it were, from the upper of which a crowd could 
most fitly be addressed. I was, somehow, disap- 
pointed by the exceeding coarseness of its grass, 
which, with its thistles and rank growth, brushed 
my stirrups as I rode. Indeed, this is one of the 
almost repellent features of Palestine. When we 
halted for our midday rest and meal we never 
found a mossy shaded bank on which to sit. We 
got shade, of course, but the ground was almost 
always rough or stony. We must not use English 
experience to realise the verse, ‘‘ Now there was 
much grass in the place, so the men sat down.” 
There is a want of “finish” in the pleasantest- 
looking nooks, and in the sweetest spread of 
blossoms. This incessant phase of minute dis- 
comfiture or disappointment often presented 
itself to help in creating a disillusion. ‘The ants 
were prodigious, and the flowers which “ carpet ” 
much of northern Palestine are often appreciated 
best from a little distance. 

Again, I expected to see specially gorgeous sun- 
sets, forgetting how much these owe to clouds, of 
which there are few here in spring or summer time. 
The dews were very heavy. Sometimes, after a 
cloudless night, our tents were so soaked that we 
were obliged to let them stand for a while to dry, 
or their weight would have been. doubled for the 
mules. Indeed the dews occasionally made our 
belongings wet, even under canvas. 

But we must return to our route from Tiberias. 
After ascending the Mount of the Beatitudes, we 
rode, past’ Cana of Galilee, to Nazareth. The 
growth of Jesus filled my mind. I had an eager 
wish to set eyes on the children and youths 
of His home. I thought more of them than 
of the place which we were approaching. About 





a quarter of an hour from the city we met a 
lad, dark-eyed, thoughtful-looking, walking slowly 
alone. He looked up and kissed his hand to us, 
I am sorry to say, however, that the first little boy 
I met in Nazareth cried ‘‘ Backsheesh!” and 
because I did not give it, threw a stone at me. If 
he had known how full my heart was! He was a 
handsome boy, too. 

Nazareth is made up of Western churches and 
Eastern stinks. Its most conspicuous building is 
Miss Dickson’s English school for native girls. It 
is the “Orphanage of the Female Education 
Society.” I went over it, and was delighted, 
charmed. There were some fifty smiling, dark- 
eyed damsels, evidently under genuine wholesome 
influence. And all their surroundings, with the 
equipment of the institution, were English. Nor 
did this jar in the least with Nazareth. Here 
was one bright healthy spot in an ill-governed, 
oppressed land, well found at Nazareth—a light 
shining in a dark place. We got a guard of 
soldiers to keep our tents from being robbed at 
night. 

There are two features, however, of Nazareth 
which belong to the age of our Lord. One is the 
fountain just outside the town, where all the women 
go to draw water, and where Mary often went, 
leading, may be, her Boy by the finger, as a mother 
did while I looked on. ‘The other is a steep, bare 
rock or precipice, within, but not far from, the 
outskirts of the present city. It was probably 
outside the ancient one. Down this very stone 
cliff, may be, they sought to cast Jesus. It is now 
—well—from thirty feet to forty feet high. 

The next day arrived a revelation. As we drew 
near the sea we crossed a tract of ‘‘ Dunes,” loose 
sandy shrub-spotted undulations, which carried us 
at once to Holland. It was after passing these, 
however, that the revelation to which I have re- 
ferred was presented. We rode on to Carmel, or 
rather the little town of Caifa, at its point. Here 
is a German colony. After threading the dark, 
narrow street of the Oriental part of the place, 
with its Eastern dresses, outdoor shops, picturesque 
deliberation, and smells, we came out suddenly on 
a good road, with good vehicles upon it, drawn by 
well equipped horses. On either side were neat 
detached tiled houses with chimneys, texts over 
their doors, painted signs of beer and hams, flaxen- 
haired children at play, boys in jackets, girls in 
aprons, a steam engine, windmill, waggon loading 
barley in the field, men in straw hats and European 
dress who greeted us cheerily, trim gardens and 
workshops. Palestine had vanished like a dream. 
‘JT was there last year,” said the Doctor, who was 
riding by my side. And yet we had just left 
Nazareth, and were under the shadow of Carmel. 
One indelible impression I received here. ‘These 
Germans have got possession of a part of Carmel 
—bare, stony, forbidding. And yet, nearly up to 
its summit, they have terraced it and set it full of 
vines. I could hardly believe that so much good 
soil could be found in this rock-side. We saw 
what could be done with Palestine, and what pro- 
bably it once was in part when the spies brought 
back the grapes. These limestone hills, repellent 
as they seem, brim with all the possibilities of life. 
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They ntight be:covered with hanging gardens and 
threaded by good roads. Now there is not— 
except for a little way out of Bethlehem, and an 
apology between Jaffa and Jerusalem—one real 
road in the place. Of course, a beaten path over 
a plain gives good going in dry weather ; but there 
isno real voad. Some of the tracks are mere dry 
torrent beds, others are strewed with rough stones, 
each as big as your hat. Nor have I seen a sing!e 
cart, carriage, or barrow. There is not a wheel 
nor axle, nor, as far as I could see, a spade. A 
little crooked plough, like a dibble fixed across the 
end of a crutch, which a man takes out of the 
soil and swings round for a new furrow with his 
left hand, represents the agricultural implements 
of the country. I have not seen a beehive, more- 
over, though the Germans have plenty. Huge 
tracts of the richest soil are allowed to grow what 
they please. Miserably beaten donkeys carry 
joads between mud hamlets where, in windowless 





rooms, set amidst the vilest odours, picturesque 
families pig. Thus the German village was, 
morally, like a whiff of fresh air, and a proof of 
what the whole of Palestine could be. Some parts, 
especially round Bethlehem, show signs of 
industry; but mostly elsewhere, despite the green 
corn which must grow in such places as the plain 
of Esdraelon, the land sits in darkness and the 
shadow of death. 

The way from Carmel to this little spot at which 
we are camped lies mainly over the bright sandy 
beach of an ultramarine sea which makes the Bay 
of Acre. In riding along it we forded the Kishon, 
that ancient river. But Eastern habits give one 
shocks. Horrible dogs covered and gnawed at 
half-eaten dead horses by the sweet ripple on the 
shore. Some had gorged themselves, others had 
only just come up, and were having a battle with 
hunger. This, however, is no new thing. I 
thought of Jezcbel. 


SS 


THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT EDINBURGH IN 1860. 


Resepeee RHE review of this year will bring 
## to remembrance the grand scene 
twenty-one years ago, when the 
Queen, under happier circum- 
stances, met the loyal Volunteers 
of Scotland at Holyrood. In 
“The Life of the Prince Con- 
sort,” Sir Theodore Martin has given a graphic 
description of this memorable event, and he evi- 
dently enters into the spirit of the scene with the 
sympathy to be expected from one who himself 
comes from the grand old city of Edinburgh. 


The scene of:the Review was Holyrood Park, a 
long level space stretching eastward from Holy- 
rood Palace at the base of the steep ascent which 
is crowned by*Arthur’s Seat, and also commanded 
by the great: breadth of slope westwards, which 
terminates inthe picturesque ridge of Salisbury 
Craigs. A nobler arena for sucha display could 
not be imagined ; and the enthusiasm of the mul- 
titudes, which covered every inch of ground, on 
slope, and peak, and craig from which it could be 
seen, made even more exciting a spectacle that 
abounded in features peculiarly fitted to satisfy the 
eye and to quicken the imagination. Of all the 
cities of Europe, none presents so many points as 
Edinburgh for giving effect to holiday movement 
and display. The spot, moreover, on which the 
Review took place was not merely dear to Scotch- 
men from the associations of history and romance, 
but it has in itself more features of mingled beauty 
and grandeur than any other in the “grey metro- 
polis of the North.” 

The gathering was a truly national one. From 
all parts of the country vast multitudes flocked to 
Edinburgh to testify their loyalty to the Queen, 
and the hold which the Volunteer movement had 





upon their hearts. As the English counties had 
sent the flower of their local corps to the Review 
in Hyde Park in June, so now came a goodly 
array of the best blood and bone and sinew from 
nearly every county in Scotland to swell the general 
muster. From the Orkneys, “ placed far amid the 
melancholy main,” from Caithness, from Inver- 
ness, from Aberdeen, from the hills of Argyleshire, 
from the banks of Loch Tay, from the straths and 
upland pastures of the valley of the Tay, from 
Forfarshire, Fifeshire, and Stirlingshire, came the 
picked men of each district. Nithsdale, Annan- 
dale, Galloway, Roxburgshire, and Selkirkshire 
sent their contingents from the South, swelled by 
troops from Tynemouth, Alnwick, Sunderland, 
and Whitehaven; while Glasgow and the West of 
Scotland furnished about one-third of the entire 
force of at least 22,000 men, who came together 
on that day to salute their Sovereign under the 
windows of the ancient palace of Holyrood.* 
The day was fine to a wish, the sun shining 
brightly, and set off the animated scene to the 
greatest advantage. As the Volunteers, troop by 
troop, marched to their positions, the bulk, the 
stature, the fine muscular development of the men, 
no less than the precision of their movements and 
their soldierly bearing, excited general admiration. 
Nor was this wonderful, for the ranks were filled by 
the very flower and manhood of a hardy and 
spirited race. ‘‘ Mamma arrived,” says her 
Majesty’s Diary, ‘“‘about quarter to three, and 
waited with us, looking at the splendid scene, — 
Arthur’s Seat covered with human beings, and the 
Volunteers with bands marching in from every 
direction on to the ground close in front of the 





* Our page illustration is reduced, by photography, from a lithograph 
published at the time, 
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Palace. We waited long, watching everything 
from the window.” Soon after half-past three 
the Queen came upon the ground in an open 
carriage and four, in which were seated with her 
the Duchess of Kent, the Princess Alice, and 
Prince Arthur. The Princess Helena, Princess 
Louise, and Prince Leopold followed in the next 
carriage. The Prince Consort rode on the right 
side of the Queen’s carriage, and the Duke of 
Buccleuch, as Lord-Lieutenant of the county, and 
captain of the Royal Body-Guard of Scottish 
Archers, on the left. As her Majesty. passed along 
the lines of the Volunteers, who stood at the 
salute, the whole assembled multitudes that 
crowded the slopes of the great natural amphi- 
theatre of the adjoining hills broke into acclama- 
tions. ‘‘ The effect,” wrote a spectator, ‘of the 
cheering on the hillside was not less than sublime. 
Peal after peal broke forth in thunder, carried 
away by the strong wind, to be again and again 
renewed.” 

Then came the marching past, and this, again 
to quote her Majesty’s Diary, “lasted an hour and 
ten minutes. Very good, very fine men; the 
Highlanders splendid. Lord Breadalbane, riding 


| 





at the head of his own body of five hundred High- 
landers, looked magnificent, and was _ loudly 
cheered. The only drawback was the dust, which 
came at times in such clouds as to prevent the 
men from seeing anything, and yet they marched 
so well. ‘ Every one looked so dirty, just 
as after a dusty Aldershot day, and the dust was of 
a much more disagreeable kind for the eyes.” 

The Volunteers, who had kept silence during 
the Review, according to the British rule of mili- 
tary discipline, so soon as it was over, showed 
that they were resolved not to be behind the 
lookers-on in letting their loyalty be heard. Ad- 
vancing in line, they saluted the Sovereign with 
cheers which seemed to surpass in concentrated 
energy those of the far greater numbers which had 
preceded them. ‘‘ Cheers,” saysthe Royal Diary, 
‘‘which never ceased, and went on again and 
again.” Caps were thrown into the air, or stuck 
upon rifles and waved wildly to and fro, while not 
a few, throwing discipline aside, broke from the 
ranks and hurried, cheering, after the royal car- 
riage, until it re-entered the precincts of the 
Palace. 

Thus ended the memorable Review of 1860. 
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DECORATIVE PLATE OF LONDON LIVERY COMPANIES. 


BY JOSEPH GREGO. 


HE antiquarian wealth of the City 

f| has on two occasions been exhi- 

bited in a collected form, so as to 

afford a representative gathering of 

the treasures in rich and curious 

plate and historical memorials 

which have been preserved to our 

day in the custody of the Livery companies, with 
whose traditions they are associated. The first 
exhibition was held at Ironmongers’ Hall in May, 
1861, when a comprehensive catalogue of the 
antiquities and works of art was compiled by a 
committee of the council of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society. This work was 
printed for subscribers only ; special praise is due 
to Mr. George Russell French for the very able 
manner in which it is edited. In addition to many 
interesting historical details, the value of this 
catalogue is increased by its numerous illustra- 
tions. We are indebted to the editor for the advan- 
tage of producing reduced engravings of several 
fine pieces of corporate plate, represented on a 
different scale, in the publication in question. It 
will be remembered that a superb display of gold 
and silver plate, the heirlooms of the City, was 
inaugurated at the Mansion House, under the 
mayoralty of Sir Francis Wyatt Truscott, in the 
past year. On this occasion (June 11th, 1880) 
the pieces were arranged chronologically, as far as 
was practicable. This task was undertaken by Sir 
P. Cunliffe Owen and Mr. Soden Smith, with a 


II. 





staff of assistants from South Kensington Museum. | 


An opportunity was thus afforded for recognising 
the art merits of the individual articles; the City 
companies willingly lent their treasures, which 
were disposed in ten great show-cases, each con- 
taining three or four shelves, upon which the 
valuable relics were exhibited to advantage. The 
centre of the Egyptian Hall was occupied by a 
great glass show-case, in and on which appeared 
the service-plate in use at the Mansion House, 
corporation plate, and picked specimens from the 
more massive articles sent by the companies, the 
result being a magnificent trophy of gold and 
silver work. A brief list was prepared of the 
objects contributed on loan at this memorable 
conversazione, but it is a source of regret that an 
opportunity of so precious a character was limited 
to one short evening. 

Although “ mazer-bowls” probably enjoy the 
advantage in respect to antiquity, in latter times 
the grace, or loving-cups, have monopolised the 
chief popularity. These important concomitants 
remain the most remarkable objects at hallsfeasts 
of the City and Inns of Court, where they derive 
an additional prominence from the immemorial 
practice of “‘ pledging” the guests. 


‘* Here, with a cup that’s stor’d unto the brim, 
We drink this health to you, 

We driak this standing bow] of wine to him.’ 

—Pericles Prince of Tyre, Act ii. Scene 3. 


The cup is of silver, generally gilt, and is filled 
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with spiced wine compounded for the purpose, 
and traditionally designed ‘‘ Sack.” The most 
valued grace cup, with a companion vessel, is 
placed before the master’s seat at the board; 
immediately after the dinner and grace, the master 
and wardens drink to their visitors a hearty wel- 
come ; the cups are then passed down the table 
simultaneously to the right and left of the chair, 
and “each guest, after he has drunk, applies his 
napkin to the mouth of the cup before he passes it 
to his neighbour.” The more formal practice is 
for ‘‘the person who pledges with the loving-cup 
to stand up and bow to his neighbour, who, also 
standing, removes the cover with his right hand, 
and holds it while the other drinks.” This custom 
is supposed to be the survival of a precaution, 
dating back to the times when the Danes bore 
sway in this land, to keep the right or dagger- 
hand employed, “‘ that the person who drinks may 
be assured of no treachery like that instigated by 
Elfrida on the unsuspecting King Edward, at Corfe 
Castle, who was assassinated while drinking.” 

It was for this reason, as Mr. Fairholt has sug- 
gested, that the loving-cup possessed a cover. 


THE LEIGH Cup (1499), MERCERS’ COMPANY, 


The expression, “T’ll pledge you,” is deduced from 
Anglo-Saxon days. Our forefathers were noto- 





riously addicted to the wine-cup. The Danes and 
other aliens had a ferocious reputation for stabbing 
natives while in the act of drinking. The great, 
heavy cups which it was customary to pass round 
at drinking-parties were two-handled, and as he 
who in turn pledged the company stood up, both 
hands were employed, and his body exposed 
without defence to the blow of an enemy. Not 
only did the thanes or chiefs refuse to drink in 
mixed company, unless some one present would 
be their pledge or surety that they should receive 
no hurt “ whilst they were in their draught,” but 
the plan was adopted of requiring the companion 
next to the drinker, or some one of the party, to be 
his defence, and this comrade, if he consented, 
stood up also, and raised his drawn sword in his 
hand to protect his friend while drinking. 

The famous “‘ Leigh Cup,” in the possession of 
the Mercers’ Company, whose crest surmounts 
the cover, has a double claim to interest. It is the 
first hanap known to be hall-marked, the date- 
letter giving the year 1499-1500; it also per- 
petuates the traditions of the Mercers’ cognisance, 
“The Virgin,” or “‘ Maiden,” and recalls souvenirs 
of the maiden’s chariot, which contributed to the 
splendours of the Lord Mayor’s procession when 
one of the Mercers’ Livery was elected chief 
magistrate of the City.* Although this beautiful 
specimen of goldsmith’s work has, in process of 
time, undergone some slight alteration and repair, 
it continues one of the most memorable relics in 
the keeping of corporate bodies. It is of silver- 
gilt, and is sixteen inches high, and six and a half 
inches in diameter. A pierced band of Gothic 
tracery, with a cresting of Tudor flowers, encircles 
the broadest part of the cup and the base of the 
stand. ‘The surface of the hanap, cover, stem, and 
stand is divided by an intersection of corded bands 
into diamond-shaped panels, with roses introduced 
at the crossing points; within these lozenges are 
introduced flagons, or more properly “ pilgrim’s 
bottles;” these are alternated with maidens’ busts, 
similar to those which appear on the sides of the 
silver beakers, also in the keeping of the premier 
guild. The arms of the company are a demi- 
virgin gules with an orle of clouds; and above the 
armorial charged knop on the cover is a figurative 
allusion to the Livery’s crest, the statuette of a 
virgin, with a unicorn reposing on her lap, ac- 





* According to the ancient statutes of the Mercers’ Company it ap- 
pears that, in previous geaerations, when one of the Mercers’ Livery was 
chosen Mayor, or made one of the triumph of the day, “‘ wherein he goes 
to Westminster to be sworn, a most beautiful virgin is carried through 
the streets in a chariot, with all the glory and majesty possible, with her 
hair all dishevelled about her shoulders, to represent the Maidenhead 
which the company give for their arms.” 

At the banquet, which was held at Grocers’ Hall, we are told there 
was, ** besides the table laid for the Lord Mayor then elected, a separate 
table prepared for the Virgin, who dined with all the grandeur of the 
royal character she represented, attended by her ladies, pages, and all 
the rest of her retinue, who waited at her table.” After the dinner a 
ballad, called the ‘‘ Mercers’ Song,” descriptive of the visionary support 
lent by the Virgin to the mystery of the first of civic guilds, was addressed 
to the Lord Mayor. One verse must serve asa sample of its general 
character :— 


‘When Nature in perfection was, 
And Virgin beauty in her prime, 
The Mercer gave the Nymph a gloss, 
And made e’en beauty more subtiuze. 


Chorus—In this above our brethren blest, 
The Virgin’s since our coat and crest.” 
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cording to the familiar fable that this allegorical 
creature, which was supposed to be otherwise of 


THE PEPYS CUP (1677), CLOTHWORKERS’ HALL, 


untameable fierceness, could be subdued by a 
maiden if she went forth to its retreat, when it 
submitted to lay its head in her lap, and being 
rendered docile was thus easily captured. The 
escutcheons in the architectural panels of the knop, 
and the groundwork of the bands which bear 
inscriptions round the cup and cover, are ena- 
melled. 

The legend, which is considered to be some- 
what later than the date of the entire work, runs 
thus :— 


** To elect the Master of the Mercerie hither am I sent, 
And by Sir Thomas Leigh for the same intent.” 


The Royal Oak Grace Cup, of which a repre- 
sentation appeared in our June part, was pre- 
sented by King Charles 11 to the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company, a guild rich in antique memorials. The 





cup is of silver, and appropriately in the form of 
an oak-tree, the bowl being supported by the 
trunk and branches. There are four shields on 
the sides of the vessel, two emblazoned with the 
arms and crest of the company. On the others are 
recorded the royal gift, and the name of the king’s 
principal surgeon, with that of the master. Four 
gilt bells, shaped like acorns, hang from the 
shields. It is the custom to ring these by shaking 
after emptying the goblet, as is also the case in 
the earlier grace cup, to which we shall allude in a 
succeeding paper. The Royal Oak Cup is alto- 
gether 16? inches high, and the entire surface is 
profusely chased with leaves and garlands. On 
the cover are bosses of the rose, thistle, harp, and 
fleur-de-lys, and it is surmounted with an arched 
royal crown of the Stuart era, gilt. 

Samuel Pepys, the famous gossip, who was 
Secretary to the Admiralty, records shaking the 
bells of Henry vimi’s cup, after draining a bumper 
to the health of his master, the king, at ‘‘ Chy- 
rurgeons’ Hall.” The Clothworkers’ Company 
treasures a specially handsome standing cup of 
similar date with the preceding, presented by this 
identical Samuel Pepys to the Livery of which he 
was master. This vessel is of respectable size and 
weight, being, with the cover, 23 inches high, 
with a diameter of 8 inches, and weighing 166 oz. 
5 dwts. The effect of this piece is rendered most 
striking from the circumstance that the body of 
the goblet proper is a combination of pierced 
scroll-work, flowers, and emblems, while the lining, 
which is of silver-gilt, and removable at pleasure, 
affords as a groundwork an elegant relief to the 
chasing. The crest of the company, which is 
indicative of the original purposes of its institu- 
tion, as shown on the silver head of a beadle’s 
staff (1694), consists of a shield, supported by two 
griffins bezanté, bearing the arms, as given by 
Guillim, ‘‘Sable, a chevron ermine between two 
habicks in chief, and a tessell in base proper.” 
Crest, a ram statent. Motto, “‘ My trust is in God 
alone.” The habicks, or cramps, and the teasel 
(resembling a thistle) were used in the cloth- 
workers’ craft. In the elaborately-chased goblet 
given by Pepys, the scrolls are in four panels. In 
one is the teasel, in a second is the ram, in a third 
the habicks, and in the fourth a griffin bezanté. 
These insignia are introduced amidst the pierced 
tracery. A ram seated surmounts the cover. On 
the foot is an inscription in italics: “Samuel Pepys 
Admiralitati Angl: a@ Secretis & Socet: Pannif: 
Lond: M”. An. MDCLXxxvu.D.” The arms of 
Pepys, viz., sable, on a bend or three fleur-de-lys, 
sable between two nags’ heads erased, argent, is 
in another panel ; in a third are the initials S. P.C.; 
and in a fourth is the Pepys crest, ‘‘ A nag’s head 
erased, bridled, and ducally gorged.” 
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Words by the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


Very Slow. 


The Mother's Visit. 


Composed by JosEPH BARNBY. 
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MISJUDGED; 


OR, THE TROUBLES OF A CITY MAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


HIS ONLY ENEMY.” 


CHAPTER I.—JUDAS. 


MARTIN FLETCHER AND JOHN HAYDON. 


tie light of the short winter day had nearly 
gone, and shadows were gathering in the 
library at Broadlands, a grey old house, with 


small Gothic windows and many-gabled roof. It 
was surrounded by a high wall, which in some 
places was considerably out of the perpendicular, 
and seemed to depend for support upon the 
dense masses of ivy with which it was overgrown. 
Outside, in the gloom of the deepening winter 
twilight, the place was depressing in its dreari- 
ness. The keen easterly wind swept across the 
winding walks, and rocked the bare branches of 
the tall trees that lined the avenue, looking like 
weird sentinels on guard. Everywhere was the 
same grim monotony of solitude and silence. The 
old house looked like a picture, but it was a pic- 
ture that in some way seemed to sadden and dis- 
appoint, and made one inclined to speculate about 
the human lives that were being lived within those 
grey walls. Inside, this feeling might be modified, 
but would not be altogether lost, for the dimly- 
lighted wainscoted hall had a gloomy look; so 
also had the library, walled from floor to ceiling 
with dingy old tomes. From the antique furni- 
ture, and the profusion of rich old carving, the 
room might have been an interior abstracted from 
some curious old picture of medizval times, and 
one might expect to see there some monkish 
scribe at work upon an illuminated manuscript, 





instead of an English gentleman dressed after the 
familiar fashion of to-day, who sat bending over a 
table, littered with books and papers. This was 
the master of Broadlands—John Haydon, gentle- 
man. He was of middle age, not strikingly tall, 
but broad-shouldered, and possessing a good phy- 
sical development. The thick masses of brown 
hair were just beginning to turn grey. He hada 
proud, sensitive face, which showed great power 
of expression and facility in conveying the quick 
transitions of feeling and thought. Now he was 
alone in the library, stooping dejectedly over 
the table, his brow sharply contracted as if in 
pain, his head resting upon his hands, and look- 
ing as if all hope and aim had been suddenly 
taken out of his life, and he had lost heart before 
the battle had been half fought. 

He had apparently been searching for some- 
thing, and searching in vain, for a deed-box lay 
on the floor at his feet, some of its contents being 
scattered about the table and on the desk by his 
side. He had been seeking a deed representing 
the private fortune of his dead wife. Until that 
afternoon he had been under the impression that 
it was safe in the box. As no one had had access 
to it except the late Mrs. Haydon and himself, he 
was at a loss to account for its strange disappear- 
ance. 

In the midst of his fruitless search he had 
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dropped into a chair, and remained for some 
seconds trying to think when and where he had 
last seen the deed. His face looked haggard and 
worn in the grey light that fell on it. It was the 
face of a man burdened with many cares, and who 
had realised to the full the bitter meaning of the 
words failure and defeat. It was not many 
months since John Haydon had been one of 
the most prosperous and successful men in his 
world. The Royal Bank had been considered 
fortunate in possessing him as its managing 
director. At that time there was no limit to the 
confidence reposed in him. There were as usual 
detractors, ready to sit in judgment on the means 
by which the fabric of wealth had been raised. 
But the most unfriendly of such critics had been 
ready to cringe to him in their own self-interest, 
and each one had counted it a distinction to be 
received as a guest at his elegant mansion. 

A great change had swept over his life during 
the comparatively brief space which divided that 
time from the present. How the lights had gone 
out one by one, leaving the passing days grey and 
cold as the dreary winter afternoon on which he 
sat in his library at Broadlands! How vividly it 
all came back to him—the unaccountable rumour 
which had been mysteriously spread on the Stock 
Exchange, followed by a ruinous run on the bank 
and the meeting of the alarmed directors. He 
remembered how strenuously he had opposed the 
proposal to suspend payment, feeling convinced 
that if they could only manage to meet the de- 
mands for a day or two longer, they would suc- 
cessfully tide over their difficulties. But the 
majority had been against him, and the result 
was, as he had predicted it would be, ruin to a 
large number of shareholders, himself among the 
number—ruin that, in his case, was full of painful 
humiliation. In the midst of all this trouble the 
angel of death had entered his household, and 
taken without a moment’s warning the wife he 
had loved so fondly. This last blow had com- 
pletely broken down Mr. Haydon’s spirit, and 
with scarcely a struggle he had yielded to the 
force of circumstances, letting things drift down- 
wards without any effort to save himself, for he 
was in a very slough of despond. 

He was again searching for the deed when there 
was a knock at the door; he got up from the box, 
which he had for a third time been examining. In 
answer to his summons, a servant entered the 
room. 

‘* Please, sir, Mr. Fletcher has called, and wishes 
to see you for a few minutes.” 

‘Show him in here, Collins.” 

The two gentlemen shook hands, and the master 
of Broadlands invited his visitor to take a seat. 
Briefly explaining the confusion of his room, he 
told how he was seeking some papers which had 
belonged to his late wife, and which were un- 
accountably out of the way. 

Martin Fletcher was a cousin of the late Mrs. 
Haydon, and his visits to Broadlands were not 
unfrequent, though not so often as they had been 
during his cousin’s lifetime. He was several years 
younger than John Haydon, a gentlemanly-look- 
ing man, tall and slight, and prepossessing in 





appearance. It might have been noticed that 
there was a hard look in his pale blue eyes, but 
many thought this was more than compensated 
by his suavity of manner, and the bland, insinu- 
ating tones of his well-controlled voice. He was 
a general favourite in society, but was specially 
popular with women, whose confidence he readily 
gained, and to whom he paid an amount of flat- 
tering homage that was found to be irresistibly 
acceptable. 

As he came that afternoon into the library at 
Broadlands, dressed with scrupulous care and 
taste, he presented a well-marked contrast to his 
host, upon whom mental worry and social isola- 
tion were visibly doing their work. In obedience 
to Mr. Haydon’s invitation, the visitor had in- 
stalled himself in an easy-chair, from which he 
leisurely watched the movements of his host. He 
expressed his concern at the disappearance of the 
deed. 

“Does it not strike you as being strange, Hay- 
don, that it should be out of the way at a time like 
the present ?” 

“Yes, it does, Fletcher; but I think it has 
merely got mislaid.” 

““ Mislaid!” Mr. Fletcher repeated the word 
with marked emphasis, then he said, blandly, “I 
thought poor Cousin Ally had the deed in her 
possession.” 

“Yes, she had; and she usually kept it in this 
box.” 

““T suppose you both had a key?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Haydon answered, simply, without 
any suspicion that there was any motive in the 
mind of his questioner. 

““Ah! I thought so; and of course you had full 
confidence in my cousin ?” 

There was something in the tone of the 
speaker’s voice that attracted Mr. Haydon—some- 
thing that seemed to say that he should be sur- 
prised if he had. Mr. Fletcher went on: 

“You are naturally unsuspicious, Haydon, and 
have more faith in women than I, not that I have 
a word to say against poor Cousin Ally.” 

“And yet, Martin, something in your manner 
or your words suggests painful doubts.” 

““Nonsense! Haydon; you interpret my words 
according to your own feelings on the subject, 
and I must admit it is quite natural that you 
should.” 

“You are wrong, Martin; from the day that I 
first met Alice Cressham I had unbounded faith in 
her” (and he added, a little brokenly), ‘‘and she 
never gave me cause to think that my confidence 
had been misplaced.” 

There was a cynical, half-compassionate look 
on Mr. Fletcher’s face as he said, blandly, 

“That is just the answer I expected, Haydon ; 
and I only wish I had your faith in human nature.” 

“I do not like such hints, Martin, as you have 
been throwing out; they give rise to unpleasant 
thoughts that are an injury to the memory of my 
wife.” 

“T am sorry for that, Haydon. I was only try- 
ing to help you to elucidate the mystery of the 
missing deed. You forget that your wife was not 
the only woman in the house.” 
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“She was the only one who had a key of the 
deed-box,” replied Mr. Haydon, with some irrita- 
tion. 

His visitor was too diplomatic to pursue the 
subject; it was not his intention that his host 
should suspect that his hints were other than they 
appeared — an involuntary expression of his 
opinions. 

A little later, much to Mr. Haydon’s relief, there 
was an interruption—a low knock at the library- 
door, which was almost immediately opened from 
the outside. Without waiting for an invitation to 
enter, a small white-faced apparition in black 
walked into the room, and made her way at once 
to Mr. Haydon’s side, like one fully assured of her 
welcome, and privileged to come and go very 
much at her own pleasure. A grave, silent, self- 
contained little woman of only fourteen years. 

This was Mabel Haydon, only child of John 
Haydon. Martin Fletcher received her with effu- 
sive warmth. How much of genuine feeling there 
was in the demonstration could not be told. 
Martin Fletcher had been all his life a man of 
seeming. 

The conversation which the child’s entrance had 
interrupted was not renewed, though Mr. Fletcher 
made several efforts to re-introduce the subject of 
the,missing deed. It was not long before he left, 
taking leave of Mr. Haydon with an ostentatious 
parade of sympathy and good will that was scarcely 
acceptable to his host, who was stiil chafing over 
the remembrance of what had passed between 
them. 

Mr. Haydon little guessed that the gentleman 
who now bowed himself out was the originator 
of the disastrous rumour which had ruined the 
bank, and brought in its train such a host of 
troubles. He little knew how his life was to be 
marred by the treachery of this smooth-tongued 
Judas, and that even then he had in his possession 
the deed for which he was vainly seeking. 


CHAPTER IIl.—MR. CRESSHAM’S VERDICT. 


NE of the results of the plotting of Martin 
¢ Fletcher was made manifest a few days 
ater, when Mr. Haydon received another 
visitor in the person of Hugh Cressham, of Lynd- 


hurst. He was a stately-looking old man of 
seventy years, who had preserved to old age robust 
physical health, and retained much of the business 
activity which had helped to build up a colossal 
fortune. He was looked upon as the head of his 
family, and they were justly proud of him; he had 
befriended many of them as well as a small regi- 
ment of needy acquaintances. He had liberally 
supplemented the income of the old people during 
the closing years of their lives, and assisted in his 
professional struggles his less fortunate younger 
brother, Doctor Cressham, a man of superior 
ability and sterling worth, who had all his life 
devoted the greater portion of his limited income 
to philanthropic purposes. ‘The wealthy owner of 
Lyndhurst had liberally assisted in educating his 
brother’s family, which had consisted of a son and 
three daughters, the youngest of whom made what 





had been considered an eligible marriage when 
she became the wife of John Haydon. This niece 
had been Hugh Cressham’s favourite from her 
childhood. He had set her apart from the rest, 
distinguishing her by favours which he had giviir 
to none of the others. About a year before her 
marriage he had purchased an estate which he hai 
presented to her. It was the title-deeds of this 
estate that were missing. 

The object of Mr. Cressham’s present visit was 
to see the said deeds in order to assure himself of 
their safety, for it was understood that the property 
was to go to Mabel. He made anxious inquiries 
about the health of the child, in whom he seemed 
to take a keen interest, the fact being that he had 
transferred some of his love for the mother to her 
child. 

There was an attempt to get up a conversation 
about the current topics of the day, but the effort 
failed, and both relapsed into silence, which lasted 
for some seconds. Each felt the interview to be 
somewhat of a trial, for it was their first meeting 
since the funeral of Mrs. Haydon, about two 
months previous. The grief of the bereaved hus- 
band was still too acute, and the scene of mourn- 
ing too fresh in his mind, to be able to bear without 
keen pain any association that helped to make that 
sad time more vividly present to him. Mr. 
Cressham had not yet recovered from the effect of 
the shock which he had received in the news of 
the sudden death of his niece. 

Mr. Cressham was the first to speak. ‘“ And 
now, John, I must allude to the object of this 
visit, which is to see the title-deed of the West- 
brook estate; but first let me assure you that in 
my case there is no personal ill-will or doubt of 
you to act as a motive for this request, which I 
know has somewhat surprised you. I have, as 
well as you, little Mabel’s interest at heart, for I 
love her for her mother’s sake; and let me take 
this opportunity to express my regret at the reverses 
you have suffered. No one could have been more 
surprised than I was at the suspension of the bank, 
for knowing as I did its prosperous condition and 
the valuable and substantial nature of the securities 
which it held, I would willingly have advanced a 
large sum to enable it to meet its pecuniary difli- 
culties.” 

“I wish we had only known that in time, Mr. 
Cressham!” exclaimed Mr. Haydon. 

“You might have known it, John,” he answered, 
sharply; ‘“‘but you and your brother directors 
acted like madmen, and took alarm as soon as 
you found your doors besieged by frightened and 
suspicious depositors. You should have held out 
against the run as long as you had a penny in the 
bank to meet the withdrawals, or could obtain 
support on any terms. Promptness in such panics 
always restores confidence.” 

“It was against my wish and advice, Mr. 
Cressham, that the bank stopped payment, but 
the majority of the directors held a different view, 
and considered it hopeless to struggle on.” 

“Well, well; it is too late to undothe evil now, 
so we will dismiss the subject. And now will you 
let me see the deed ?” 

Mr. Haydon glanced nervously at him as he 
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said, ‘“‘ I am sorry, Mr. Cressham, that I have been 
unable—” 

The old gentleman interrupted, irritably, ‘‘ You 
know me well enough, John, to understand that I 
will not be put off with excuses. You received 
my letter the day before yesterday, so-you have 
had ample time to get it for me.” 

‘I am sorry to say, Mr. Cressham, that I have 
peen unable to find the deed, though I have 
thoroughly searched the place where my wife 
usually kept it.” 

“‘Unable to find it!” Mr. Cressham repeated, 
looking perfectly aghast. ‘‘ Then it is true, after 
all,” he murmured, in a low, agitated voice. 

*T am sorry to disappoint you, Mr. Cressham, 
but I fancy my wife must have put it in some place 
of security, so that it may be a day or two before 
I can discover its whereabouts.” 

“Then you wish me to understand that you do 
not know where it is ?” 

“‘T do not know where it is, Mr. Cressham; if 
I did I should not hesitate to say so.” 

“Then you lay all the blame—” 

Mr. Haydon interrupted him. ‘This is a very 
painful position for me, Mr. Cressham, but I am 
powerless at present to convince you of the truth 
of my statement.” 

“Your statement may be true, John, but it 
seems improbable. Are you aware whether there 
is a clause in the deed that forbids any restraint 
on alienation ?” 

“‘T am not aware of it, Mr. Cressham; and if 
such were the case I should not be mean enough 
to take advantage of it, no matter how severe 
might be the pressure of circumstances. I could 
not fall so far below my own self-respect. I see 
you doubt me, sir, and yet you have never known 
me to deceive you.” 

The stern face relaxed a little. ‘‘No, John, I 
do not think you ever did; yet this disappearance 
of the deed looks very suspicious, though I must 
admit I should not have thought anything about it 
but for this letter, which I received a few days 
ago.” 

” As he spoke he handed it to Mr. Haydon, who 
opened it and read : 


“‘Sir,—I write this to warn you that the hus- 
band of your niece, Mrs. Haydon, has mortgaged, 
or is about to mortgage, the estate which you pre- 
sented to her. Yours truly, 

“A Friend of the Family.” 


The old man watched his face as he read, and 
mistook fora sign of conscious guilt the indig- 
nant flush that rose to his temples. Mr. Haydon’s 
hand trembled as he returned the letter; this also 
was misinterpreted. 

“You only received this anonymous letter a few 
days ago?” 

“_ 

“Yet it is dated about a week before my wife’s 
death.” 

“Quite true, John, but that does not affect the 
charge which is made against you.” 

“It is false, Mr. Cressham, every word of it a 
base calumny, written to injure me in your es- 
teem.” 





John Haydon did not know that he had spoken 
his defence to prejudiced ears. The momentary 
softening which had inclined Mr. Cressham to 
discredit the letter had passed, and he was now 
cold, cynical, and suspicious, putting the worst 
construction on the words and motives of the 
noble, self-sacrificing man who would have pre- 
ferred death to dishonour. He answered coldly, 

“What you say may be true, John. This letter 
may be false and libellous, but remember I have 
only your word for it.” 

“You have my word against an anonymous 
letter.” 

“True, I have, but you help to confirm the 
accusation by pretending that you are unable to 
find the deed.” 

‘Tt is no pretence, sir.” 

‘Surely you do not intend to imply reproach 
against the dead; to hide your own wrong-doing 
by letting the blame rest upon Alice.” 

Mr. Haydon’s agitation was painful to see. 

*“No, Mr. Cressham, I would not, on my honour 
as a gentleman, even if I were guilty, which I 
thank Heaven I am not. I would pay the penalty 
and stand or fall by my own act.” 

“Words, nothing but words, John Haydon, and 
I like actions. If you are blameless in this matter, 
prove it by producing the deed, or confess what 
you have done with it, and put an end to this 
miserable deception.” 

Mr. Haydon bowed his head on his hand, stung 
to the heart by the knowledge that his word was 
doubted. The old gentleman heard him murmur, 

“‘Misjudged, distrusted, but not dishonoured, 
thank God; not dishonoured.” 

Again Mr. Cressham’s faith in the letter was 
shaken, and he felt a strong inclination to grasp 
John Haydon’s hand and tell him that he would 
trust him in spite of appearances, but one little 
word flashed across his mind and checked the 
generous impulse—“ Acting.” He was not the man 
to be deceived by John Haydon’s acting. All 
through life Mr. Cressham had been a suspicious 
man, it was one of the weak points in his cha- 
racter. Yet had this been openly imputed to him 
he would have indignantly resented it, for he 
honestly believed himself one of the most trusting 
of men. In his opinion he only exercised due 
caution. 

There was a pause, during which Mr. Haydon 
still kept his head bowed. The old man sat in 
his chair, erect and grim, his face visibly harden- 
ing as the minutes passed. He seemed to have 
little compassion towards the unfortunate gentle- 
man, and little sympathy with the mental suffering 
of which he was only a cold and unmoved witness. 
He had no toleration for what he was ready to de- 
nounce as weak sentiment. What he wanted was 
positive proof in the production of the deed; 
without this indispensable evidence the stern old 
man closed his heart against that pathetic self- 
vindication. 

If the husband was really blameless—if he was 
loyal in his trust to his child—let him prove it by 
something better than mere word-testimony. 

This was old Mr. Cressham’s mental summing 
up against John Haydon. It was thus he judged 
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and condemned him. He was the first to speak, 
after he had consulted his heavy gold repeater, 
and put it back in his pocket. 

‘“‘T asked the servant to let me see Mabel, but I 
find I have arrived at the end of the time I allowed 
myself for this visit. I must add a few words to 
you before I leave Broadlands, perhaps never to 
re-enter it—that will depend upon yourself.” 

Mr. Haydon raised his head with an involuntary 
movement, as if the last words had taken him by 
surprise; but he said nothing, only drew a long 
breath, as if to relieve his chest from some sudden 
pressure, and waited. 

“I repeat that it depends on yourself, John, 
whether things are to be all changed between us, 
and whether we are to meet as strangers instead 
of friends. Remember, I was one of the few who 
had implicit faith in you in the time of your 
trouble of the bank failure; I stood your friend in 
spite of appearances, and I would have risked a 
fortune to have been able to carry you safely and 
honourably through that crisis.” 

“T believe you, Mr. Cressham, and I thank you 
from my heart.” 

The old man went on, without noticing the 
interruption, 

““T am ready to do my utmost to serve you and 
yours, for I have very closely at heart the welfare 
of your daughter Mabel, my little niece and god- 
child. It is in her interest that I have taken the 
trouble to come here for the purpose of seeing the 
deed of the Westbrook estate, for you know I 
always intended it for her, no matter how many 
other children you might have had. The fact that 
you are unable to produce the deed proves the 





truth of the assertion in this letter, and leaves me 
no choice but to believe you guilty; but even now 
I will overlook all, for the sake of the dead, and 
the child that I love, if you will only own the 
truth. Before you answer, remember this may be 
the last opportunity you may have, for I am an old 
man—so old, that I have no right to count upon 
any time being given me beyond the present.” 

He rose as he spoke, and putting back his chair, 
looked towards the window, where the wintry day- 
light was already on the wane. Mr. Haydon rose 
at the same moment, his manner full of repressed 
agitation, and his fine face looking sorely troubled 
as he said, 

“I have spoken the truth, Mr. Cressham ; I say 
the deed must have been mislaid, and if you will 
only give me time I will produce it.” 

“Time! why you have had enough to search the 
house from the attics to the cellars. Acknowledge 
at once that you have mortgaged the property.” 

‘“*T have not done so, Mr. Cressham.” 

The answer was received with a slight bend of 
the stately grey head. 

“‘Then I am to understand that you refuse to 
trust me, John, for it is worse than useless to deny 
your guilt.” 

Mr. Haydon made an indignant protest against 
the injustice that was being done him, but it failed 
to move his hearer. 

A few minutes later a plain but substantial-look- 
ing brougham, drawn by a paig of sleek, perfectly- 
matched bays, rolled through the carriage gates, 
bearing from Broadlands the old gentleman, who 
had taken a dignified leave of his nephew, over 
whose unworthiness he secretly grieved. 





>So oO 


ON THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


CHIEFLY FROM THE JEWISH POINT OF VIEW. 


BY ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 


enough, has been written to mark 
the public verdict on the Revised 
Version of the New Testament. 
From a not unnatural desire to 
prevent its introduction in place of 
our Authorised Version, attention 
has, perhaps, been more directed to its blemishes 
than to its substantial merits, or to the real gain 
secured to Bible readers. It is not, however, our 
present purpose to supply this omission any more 
than to add to the mass of general criticism. We 
rather wish to point in a new, and, as it seems to 
us, most important direction. The objections to 
the Revised Version which we are about to offer, 
and to illustrate by a few selected instances, rest 
mainly, although not exclusively, on what may be 
termed Jewish grounds. 








The proper Jewish wsus, and therefore the 
true meaning, of words and expressions, has been 
neglected or overlooked. We need scarcely re- 
mind the reader that every language or dialect has 
its own usus of words, which must be taken into 
account, if a translation is to be not only literal 
but faithful. This holds specially true in regard 
to the New Testament. Its writers were Jews, 
who had received no classical education. In fact, 
the study of Greek was denounced as sinful by the 
Rabbis of Palestine. It was from this defect, due 
to national prejudices, that Josephus (as he in- 
forms us) could not, even after his long residence 
in Rome, dispense with assistance in his literary 
labours (compare Am/. xx. 11,2; Ag. Apion i. 9). 
Students of the New Testament know how many 
so-called ‘‘ Hebraisms” occur in its pages, and 
how necessary their proper understanding is. The 
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well-known work of Vorstius, and the recent useful 
manual of Dr. Guillemard, will enable the student 
to make himself acquainted with at least a large 
proportion of them. But besides this knowledge 
of Hebraisms, an intimate acquaintance with the 
customs, manners, and laws of the Jews at the 
time of Christ and His Apostles, is necessary for 
a proper rendering of at least the narrative por- 
tions of the New “Testament. This has been at 
least admitted, if not sufficiently attended to, in 
all the recent Commentaries and attempts to write 
the Life of our Lord. 

In both these respects most serious exception 
has to be taken to the Revised Version. ‘Thus in 
S. Matth. vi. 1 the Revisers rightly correct the 
thy edennootyny suav Of the fextus receplus into thy 
duaoctynvy iuav. In fact, the former represents a 
gloss, or, rather, a Targumic rendering of the 
original Aramaic. Still, the Revisers are entirely 
wrong in translating: ‘‘ Take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before men.” For, in the 
Jewish usus of that time, d:asoovvn represents, in 
this connection, not righteousness, but almsgiv- 
ing, or mercy. It is the literal translation of 
the Hebrew word Zedakah, or the Rabbinic 
Zedakta or Zidketha. ‘The Lxx render this word 
by ¢Aenuootvn in such passages as Deut. vi. 25; 
exiv. 35; Pa. xxiii. §; xusii. 5; cil. 6; Is. 
i. 27; xxviii. 17; lix. 16; Dan. iv. 24. Simi- 
larly, the Targumim use the word Zzdketha 
(literally, righteousness) in a connection where it 
can mean nothing else but almsgiving, as for 
example in Targum, Esther ix. 22: JMfaatha de 
Zadikta, ‘ the money (surely not of —— 
ness, but) of alms”—alms-money. Similarly, 
the Talmud (Azod. Sar. 17 6), Maoth shel Zedakah 
is not ‘‘the money of righteousness,” but ‘‘alms- 
money;” and (fs. 8 @ and 13 a) the Gabbaci 
Zedakah are, of course, not the collectors or 
distributors of righteousness, but of alms. More 
than this, the exact phrase used in the New Tes- 
tament, ‘‘ doing righteousness,” is a literal render- 
ing of the Rabbinic asah zedakah, which means 
“giving alms.” Having established this Jewish wsus 
of the word “righteousness” as meaning ‘‘ alms,” 
we maintain that the correction of the Authorised 
Version was in this instance unwarranted, and, 
further, that it would be difficult to understand 
what definite meaning other than alms could be 
attached to ‘‘ doing righteousness before men.” 

As another illustration of neglect of the Jewish 
usus, We may mention the strange and shiftful 
manner in which the Revisers render the word 
piua. Its primary meaning, of course, is say7mg, or 
word ; but its secondary meaning is ¢hat about which 
speech ts made (td de quo dicitur), ‘a thing.” In 
this respect it corresponds to the Hebrew dazar, 
or the Aramaic mz/la or milletha, of which it is an 
exact translation. ‘This secondary meaning of the 
word is represented in the Lxx rendering of 
Gen. xv. 13 xviii. 14; xxii. 1; Ex. xviii. 22; Deut. 
Xvii. 8; xix. 15; etc.; and the Revisers them- 
selves admit it in S. Luke ii. 15, and Acts v. 32. 
But, with strange inconsistency, they set it 
aside in other passages, sometimes adopting, 
and at others correcting in this, the rendering 
of the Authorised Version There are altoge- 





ther twelve passages in the New Testament in 
which, in our view, the word fi“a should, ac- 
cording to Jewish wsws, be translated by “‘thing,” 
and not by either “word” or “saying.” These 
are :—S. Matth. iv. 4; xviii. 16; S. Luke i. 37, 65; 
$%. 25, 19, 53; Acis v. 92; X. 37; xiii. 42; 2 Cor. 
xii. 4; xiii. 1. In all these passages, except the 
two italicised, the Revisers have put in the text 
either “sayings” or “‘words,” leaving “things” in 
the margin. It is difficult to a gs why the 
Revisers while rendering S. Luke ii. 15: “ Let us 
now go and see this /Azzg which is come : to pass,” 
should in verse 19 have retained the Authorised 
Version: ‘‘ Mary kept all these sayzngs,” and in 
verse 51: ‘His mother kept all these sayzngs in 
her heart.” In both instances the context shows 
that the reference is, not to sayings, but to “all 
these ¢hzngs,” including the sayings. 

But the substitution of the rendering ‘‘ word” 
for “thing” is of serious importance in the account 
of the Annunciation (S. Luke i. 37). Here the 
Authorised Version has: ‘‘ For with God nothing 
shall be impossible.” For this the Revisers sub- 
stitute : : “For no word from God shall be void of 
power,” presumably following the lead of Meyer. 
But the proposed rendering is not only an innova- 
tion which should not have been hazarded, and 
exceeding difficult in itself, but well-nigh impos- 
sible, from the fact that the words in S. Luke are 
an almost verbatim quotation from the LXxx trans- 
lation of Gen. xviii. 14: ‘‘Is anything too hard 
for the Lord?” Few would be disposed to render 
the Old Testament passage: “Is any word too 
hard for the Lord?” and if they did so, they 
would be met by the opposition of Gesenius, and 
of all the best Hebraists. 

We have now to bespeak indulgence in pointing 
to an instance of what we regard, not so much as 
neglect of the Jewish wsus of a term, as want of 
attention to the Rabbinic law of the time. Ac- 
cording to both the Authorised and the Revised 
Version, our Lord is represented as charging, in 
S. Matth. xxiii. 4, the Pharisees with binding 
heavy burdens on men’s shoulders, while “they 
themselves will not move them with their finger.” 
As the words stand, the charge is certainly unsup- 
ported by fact. The passage cannot, therefore, 
mean that the Pharisees laid on others burdens 
which themselves did not touch, nor yet (as has 
been suggested) that they did not sympathise 
with, or help others in their burdens. But it 
ought to be borne in mind that the Greek word, 
rendered ‘“‘move,” also means “‘to move away,’ 
or “‘remove,” as in Rev. ii. 5: ‘I will remove thy 
candlestick out of his place.” If this rendering 
be adopted, the charge of our Lord is not only 
intelligible but most just. The Pharisees claimed 
the power of “binding and loosing.” Accord- 
ingly one of the special warnings given them in 
the Talmud (2. kama, 79 4) runs thus: “A more 
heavy burden (an aggravation) ought not to be 
laid on a congregation, unless the larger part of 
it is able to bear it.” ‘Thus our Lord charges the 
Pharisees with neglecting their own law of charity, 
not to speak of the further sin of uncharitableness 
towards a weaker minority, when they bound on 
men’s shoulders heavy burdens, while with their 
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finger they would not move them away, or, in 
other words, remove, as they might have done, 
even the slightest part of them.* 

We feel that we are incurring a serious respon- 
sibility in differing, as we do, from the Revisers 
on questions of criticism. Manifestly, the trans- 
lator has often to act as critic, since a word, or 
passage, may bear different renderings, from which 
selection must be made according to the critical 
view taken by the translator. A notable instance, 
in which a slight alteration by the Revisers 
is of the most serious importance, will illustrate 
what we mean. One of the difficulties raised by most 
negative critics against the narrative of the cure of 
the demonised Gadarenes, or rather Gergasenes, is 
that it seems to imply our Lord’s participation in 
the destruction of the herd of swine, and there- 
fore of the property of others. Without entering 
on the various explanations suggested by orthodox 
commentators, it may safely be asserted that the 
objection itself mainly rests on an erroneous ren- 
dering of the text. Even Weiss, who will not be 
accused of extreme orthodoxy, admits that the 
Evangelical narrative does not imply that Jesus 
gave the demons leave to enter into the swine 
(Matthéus-Evang., p.240). In the briefer account 
in S. Matthew viii. 32, the demons are represented 
as beseeching Him, saying, ‘‘If Thou cast us 
out, send us away into the herd of swine.” We 
are here adopting, not the f/extus receplus of our 
Authorised Version, but the more correct reading 
of the Revisers. But even so, our Lord’s answer 
is simply, ‘‘Go,” withdut involving any actual 
permission on His part to do as.they had pro- 
posed. The point is more clearly put in the fuller 
accounts of S. Mark (v. 1-20) and S. Luke 
(viii. 26-39). In the former the demons beseech 
our Lord in the same words as in S. Matthew, on 
which follows (in both the Authorised and the 
Revised Version): ‘And forthwith Jesus gave 
them leave.” In the .corresponding’ account in 
S. Luke, the Authorised Version has it, ‘ They 
besought Him that He would suffer them to enter 
into them [the swine]. And He suffered them.” 
Here the Revised Version reads: ‘‘ They entreated 
Him that He would give them leave to enter into 
them. And He gave them leave.” Let it be re- 
marked, jivs/, that the word translated in the 
Authorised Version by “‘ gave dave” in S. Mark 
(v. 13) is the same as that rendered in S. Luke 
(verse 32),‘‘ suffered.” ‘The Revisers have avoided 
this seeming inconsistency by adopting in both 
cases the rendering, “ gave leave.” But secondly, 
the word itself may be equally rendered by “suffer” 
or “‘ give leave.” Strange to say, the Revisers have, 
in five of the other six passages in the Gospels in 
which the same word occurs (S. Matth. viii. 21; 
xix. 8; S. Mark x. 4; S. Luke ix. 59, 61; S. John 
xix. 38), adopted the rendering “suffer” (the ex- 
ception being S. John xix. 38). ‘The question 
therefore arises why, in the present instance, they 
have not only deviated from the principle laid 
down in their Preface—that a uniform rendering 





* The different expression in S. Luke’s Gospel (xi. 46) is quite in hare 
mony with the explanation given above. 
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should be adopted—but taken the word in a signi- 
fication different from that which they have put 
upon it in the majority of places in the Gospels. 
We venture to assert that in the case under con- 
sideration the translation should certainly be “to 
suffer,” and not ‘‘to give leave.” There isa great 
difference between “ suffering ”—7.e., not prohibit- 
ing—and “ giving leave.” The one is passive, the 
other active. Even the Revisers translate ‘‘ Moses 
for your hardness of heart suffered you to put away 
your wives”—he certainly did not give leave to that 
effect. And our Lord “suffered” the demons to 
enter into the swine—that is, He did not hinder 
them from carrying out their purpose. But there 
was not active participation in it on His part— 
such as would be implied i in the expression, “‘ He 
gave them leave.” 

A similar instance of inconsistency in rendering 
— based, in our view, On erroneous criticism— 
occurs in the Revised translation of the words 
arhois, ards, and amAdérns. It could only have been 
in deference to the Syriac and Vulgate that the 
Revisers retained the Authorised Version of S. 
James i. 5, “ Let him ask of God, who giveth to 
all liberally,” since the proper rendering un- 
doubtedly is ‘‘simply,” or “sincerely.” “It is 
curious to notice the shiftfulness of the Revisers 
in regard to this word. It occurs either as a 
substantive, adjective, or adverb in eleven places 
in the New Testament. In S. Matth. vi. 22 and 
S. Luke x. 24 the Revisers continue the old ren- 
dering “‘ single”: ‘‘If thine eye be single.” In 
Rom. xii. 8 they unaccountably change the “sim- 
plicity” of the Authorised Version into “libe- 
rality,” while in 2 Cor. i. 12 it becomes once more 
“‘sincerity.” But in 2 Cor. viii. 2 the same word 
is again rendered “liberality,” while in xi. 3 it is 
once more “simplicity.” In 2 Cor. ix. 11 and 13 
it has again become “liberality,” while in Eph. 
vi. 5 and Col. iii. 23 it is once more “‘singleness;” 
and, lastly, in S. Jamesi. 5, the adverb is rendered 
“liberally.” Now all this strange inconsistency 
is not only needless, but, in the last-quoted pas- 
sage, singularly inapt, while in regard to all it may 
be said that there is no warrant for departing from 
the universally accepted meaning of the term, 
which is not “‘ liberality,” but ‘‘ simplicity, single- 
ness, sincerity.” 

We must find room for another instance of 
arbitrariness, based, as we believe, on erroneous 
criticism. In S. Luke ii. 49 the Revisers substi- 
tute for the “‘ Wist ye not that I must be about 
My Father’s business?” of the Authorised Ver- 
sion this: ‘‘ that I must be in My Father’s house?” 
It is admitted that the Greek text, which is lite- 
rally, “‘ in the ¢himgs of My Father,” bears either 
one or the other construction, and that in the 
view taken by them the Revisers have followed 
most modern interpreters, although weighty au- 
thorities are also found on the other side. But 
we hold in general, that no change should have 
been introduced by the Revisers, unless the new 
rendering be beyond reasonable controversy. This 
plea can certainly not be urged in the present 
instance. Indeed, we hold that the preponder- 
ance of evidence is entirely against the Revisers. 

But apart from the mere words, there are 
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two reasons which seem decisive against the 
alteration of the Revisers. irs, the saying, 
“T must be in My Father’s house,” on the part 
of a Jewish child, especially of one like Jesus, 
would imply nothing so surprising as to be 
utterly unintelligible to His parents. Secondly, as 
the words were undoubtedly spoken in Hebrew or 
Aramaic, the omission of the word “house” in a 
literal translation of them would be unaccount- 
able; while, on the other hand, if Jesus had meant 
“about My Father’s business,” or, “‘about the 
things of My Father,” the Hebrew original might 
exactly correspond to the Greek rendering (De- 
litzsch translates, daasher leavt, ‘in what is My 
Father’s”). Such a reply must indeed have sur- 
prised the Virgin-Mother, since, not being of the 
family of Aaron, nor the tribe of Levi, the words 
of Jesus could only be understood if viewed in 
their highest bearing. Regarded in this light 
they are of the deepest significance. On His first 
visit to the Temple, we mark the earliest forth- 
bursting of His Messianic consciousness in these 
words, which are at the same time the summary 
of His Life and Death, of His Work and Mission, 
ever spoken into a world that could not under- 
stand them: “‘ Wist ye not that I must be about 
My Father’s business ?” 

Our last objection applies to some of the 
readings adopted by the Revisers. ‘The first 
instance which we shall quote is of special interest 
as embodying the very words used by our Lord. 
In S. Mark v. 41 the Revisers have retained the 
reading of the Authorised Version: Zalitha cumt?. 
It should undoubtedly be exchanged for taded 
xodu, the reading adopted by Drs. Westcott and 
Hort, in their recently published edition of the 
New Testament, which ought to be in the hands 
of every student. TZalettha kum is not only the 
better reading, but the only one which corresponds 
to the Aramaic original. 

The Aramaic for “maiden” is “‘taljetha” or 
“taljeitha;” in the Targum on Esther ii. 7, 8, 
“talutha” (Mftkraoth Gedoloth, Part vi. Targum 
Sheni, p. 4, about the middle). The word 
“talitha,” adopted both by the Authorised Ver- 
sion and the Revisers, does not occur anywhere, 
so far as known to us. Again, as regards the 
expression “‘ kum,” it is maintained that in proper 
Hebrew the command, as addressed to a woman, 
should read “kumi.” Nevertheless, in the Tal- 
mud, the same command, spoken to a woman, 
reads not “kumi,” but ‘‘kum,” and occurs in 
that form not less than seven times in one page 
(Shabbath, 110 6). 

We have in the last place to refer to an altera- 
tion in the text, which we deem of the utmost 
importance. Next to the Lord’s Prayer, against 
the changed rendering in which Canon Cook has 
just protested in a pamphlet of singular learning 
and force, there are perhaps no words that fall on 
the ear with more solemn sound than those of the 
angelic hymn :— 


Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good will towards men! 


We feel that nothing short of absolute demonstra 





tion would have warranted their displacement by 
the Revisers in favour of the reading: «ipivn ér 
avOpdéros evdoxias, and the translation 


Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men in whom He is well 
pleased. 


Now we maintain that the reasoning is wholly 
adverse to the proposed alteration. The evidence 
of Mss. and authorities is very evenly balanced. 
On the whole, the balance is slightly in favour of 
the new text, although such critics as Mr. Brown 
McClellan strongly hold the opposite view. But, 
granting this point, other considerations must 
determine our judgment where the evidence is so 
nearly equal. Now, what first strikes us is, that 
the proposed new rendering is a paraphrase, not a 
translation of the text adopted by the Revisers. 
The latter would, of course, be, ‘‘ On earth peace 
among men of good pleasure.” Our first objection 
then is, that a translation of the proposed text 
is impossible, and that it requires a paraphrase 
which embodies the personal views of the trans- 
lators. 

But, further, what possible meaning are we to 
attach to the expression ‘Men of good plea- 
sure” ? The simplest explanation would be, ‘‘The 
elect.” Few, however, would consent to limit the 
proclamation of peace upon earth at the Saviour’s 
Advent to “‘ the elect,” or evento those “in whom 
God is well pleased.” But if a wider application 
be given to the phrase as extending to mankind 
generally, it will be necessary to add the para- 
phrastic particle “now,” and the Greek text 
‘‘among men of good pleasure,”’ would require to: 
be further transformed into ‘‘among men in whom 
He is now well pleased.” 

And after all this arbitrary treatment, the second 
clause would only be a virtual ‘repetition of the 
first (‘On earth “peace”), while the whole would 
convey in a much weaker manner what is expressed 
with such grandeur and clearness in the text and 
rendering of our Authorised Version. Here we 
have, in place of an inharmonious dragging 
couplet of uneven length, a triplet full of rhythm, 
harmony, and beauty. In the first line the bear- 
ing of Christ’s birth is set forth in its heavenward 
aspect and in the language of praise, as ‘‘ Glory to 
God in the highest.” In the second line procla- 
mation is made of the grand final result of the 
coming of the Saviour, as abolishing disharmony, 
misery, and death, and bringing “upon earth 
peace ;” while in the third line the announce- 
ment of glad tidings is made to men, telling us 
that the manifestation of the Saviour is that of the 
grace of God, and means “good will towards 
men.” It would surely require much stronger 
evidence than the very slight preponderance in 
favour of the Revised reading to reconcile us to a 
change which would deprive the glorious an- 
nouncement in the Angelic Hymn of so much of 
its force and width. 

Our somewhat ungrateful task is done. But its 
moral yet remains to be drawn. If the Revised 
New Testament is open to so many and serious 
exceptions, what fears may not reasonably be en- 
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tertained in regard to the Old Testament, where the 
difficulties are incalculably greater and the diver- 
gencies of critical opinion so much wider? In 
these circumstances we would venture, with all 
respect, to make a suggestion. In the nature of 
things ‘‘a company,” of however wise, learned, 
and judicious men, sitting for ten or more years 
over the same work, will at last get into a definite 
groove. Let new blood be infused; or, if this be 
impracticable, let the result of the old labours be 
submitted to criticism before being authoritatively 





given to the public. Thus the benefit of fresh 
thought, study, and judgment would be secured, un- 
biassed by years of converse and discussion, within 
a very narrow circle. Objections such as those 
taken to the Revised New Testament would be 
avoided, and something approaching to general 
agreement might be hoped for. Thus much at 
least is certain, that some plan of fresh revision 
will have to be adopted in regard to the New Tes- 
tament, if it is everto take the place of our Autho- 
rised Version. 
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British Association for the Advancement of Science. 


The Fifty-first Annual Meeting, commencing August 3!st, 
1881, will be held in York under the presidency of Sir John 
Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S. The General Committee of the 
Association has marked its sense of the importance of this its 
Jubilee Meeting, in the city of its origin, by appointing Past 
Presidents of the Association as Presidents of nearly all the 
Sections. 

York was selected fifty years ago as the most central place 
for assembling from all quarters. It now enjoys exceptional 
railway facilities, being within four hours of London and 
Liverpool, and about five of Edinburgh and Bristol. It is 
but ashort run from Leeds, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Scarborough, 
and Harrogate, and many other populous places, so that a 
large number of Associates, or Members for the year, may be 
expected. 

The Lord Mayor and Corporation of York have placed 
their noble Guildhall, dating from the 15th century, at dis- 
posal for the Reception Room. The use of the Theatre of 
the Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, in which 
the first meeting of the Association was held in September, 
1831, has been granted for the Geological Section. The 
Museum, which contains many of the type specimens of the 
late Professor Phillips, collected while he was its Curator, 
has recently been much enriched by the addition of the Reed 
and Wood collections. The beautiful grounds, which con- 
tain the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, and many other objects 
of interest, Roman, medizeval, and modern, will be open to 
Members and Associates. The Yorkshire Fine Art Institu- 
tion, which is used as an Exhibition, contains the Prince of 
Wales’s Indian Presents, kindly lent for the occasion ; also a 
collection of Scientific Instruments, and a valuable collection 
of Pictures, including the celebrated Duncombe Park collec- 
tion of the Old Masters. The Great Hall, capable of seating 
3,000 persons, will be used for some of the evening meetings. 
The other public buildings of York afford ample accommoda- 
tion for the meetings of the Sections. 

The Dean and Chapter of York will throw open the 
Minster for inspection ; several other public bodies in the 
city, and many noblemen and gentlemen, will also give 
special facilities to visitors, and cordially join in making due 
preparation for the reception of the Association. The Spa 
Company of Scarborough will give free admission to Members 
and Associates. 

To the antiquarian York has pre-eminent attractions; its 
Roman remains, its medieval walls and bars, which still 
encircle the greater part of the city, its Norman castle and 
noble Minster, being each objects of special interest. The 
city also contains several manufactories interesting to scientific 
men. Opportunities will be given for visiting these under 
skilled guidance, in the afternoons after the meetings of the 
Sections. Excursions are being organised to several places 
of interest, among which may be mentioned Scarborough, 


Whitby, Castle Howard, Duncombe Park, Rievaulx Abbey, 
Aldborough (the Roman Isurium), and Middlesborough. At 
the latter place, Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, & Co. will show 
their new process for the production of steel from Cleveland 
iron, and* Messrs. Bell & Co. their boring for salt, both 
striking examples of the benefits of the application of science 
to the arts. A loan exhibition of Scientific Apparatus is 
being organised, to contrast the instruments of to-day with 
those in use half a century ago. Scientific Appliances, con- 
structed for special researches, and which are not ordinarily 
met with in commerce, will be exhibited. The programme 
is altogether most attractive, and there is every prospect of 
an instructive, enjoyable, and successful meeting. 

The following is a record of the places of meeting and the 
names of the Presidents since the commencement of the 
British Association :— 


1831 os Vork .. a -- Earl Fitzwilliam. 

1832 ae Oxford Dr. Buckland. 

3833 it Cambridge Professor Sedgwick. 

1834 = Edinburgh .. Sir Thomas M., Brisbane. 
1835 ro Dublin ae Dr. Lloyd. 

1836 we Bristol .. we «» Lord Lansdowne. 

1837 as Liverpool Lord Burlington. 

1838 ‘se Newcastle .. Duke of Northumberland. 
1839 ws Birmingham .. Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt. 
1840 “ Glasgow io -. Marquis of Breadalbane. 
1841 és Plymouth Dr. Whewell. i 

1842 oa Manchester .. . Lord Ellesmere. 


1843 a Cork .. ee 
1844 en York 


Lord Rosse. 
Dean Peacock. 








1845 oe Cambridge Sir John Herschel. 

1846 Southampton .. Sir Roderick Murchison. 
1847 “< Oxford Sir R. Harry Inglis. 
1848 ay Swansea ‘ Marquis of Northainpton. 
1849 ee 3irmingham .. Dr. Robinson, of Armagh. 
1850 Edinburgh Sir David Brewster. 
1851 Tpswich Mr. Airy. 

1852 Belfast .. +» General Sabine. 

1853 Hull .. Mr. Hopkins. 

1854 Liverpool Lord Harrowby. 

1855 Glasgow P Duke of Argyll. 

1856 Cheltenham .. Dr. Daubeny. 

1857 Dublin.. Dr. Lloyd. 

1858 Leeds .. Professor Owen. 

1859 Aberdeen The Prince Consort. 
1860 Oxford... Lord Wrottesley. 

1861 Manchester Mr. W. Fairbairn. 

1862 Cambridge Professor Willis. 

1863 Newcastle Sir William Armstrong. 
1864 Bath Sir Charles Lyell. 

1865 Birmingham .. Professor Phillips. 

1866 Nottingham Mr. Grove, Q.c. 

1867 Dundee Duke of Buccleuch. 

1868 Norwich Dr. Joseph Hooker. 
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1869 oe Exeter .. oe -» Professor Stokes. 
1870 eo Liverpool a +» Professor Huxley. 
1871 os Edinburgh .. -» Sir William Thomson. 
1872 eo Brighton Dr. Carpenter. 
2873 as Bradford Mr. Joule, F.R.s. 

874 -_ 3elfast Professor Tyndall. 
2875 ee Bristol .. Sir John Hawkshaw, ¢.t. 
1876 se Glasgow Professor Andrews. 
1877 os Plymouth Professor Allen Thomson. 
1878 a Dublin. . Dr. William Spottiswoode. 
1879 ss Sheffield Professor Allman. 
1880 ee Swansea Professor Ramsay. 
1881 oe York .. Sir John Lubbock. 


Earthquakes in 1880.—According to Herr Fuchs’s annual 
report on volcanic eruptions and earthquakes, which has just 
appeared in Der Naturforscher, the activity of volcanoes in 
1880 was rather small, the only remarkable eruption being 
that of Mauna Loa, on the island of Hawaii, on November 
sth, when, about nine kilometres from the summit, three 
new craters sent out streams of glowing lava, chiefly to the 
south-east and east, and the ejected scorize formed an eminence 
of 130m. The number of earthquakes, on the other hand, was 
remarkable. Of the 206 known to Herr Fuchs, several were 
of high importance. The most terrible was that in Luzon, 
the chief island of the Philippines. It began in April in the 
north, continued with increasing violence in May, June, and 
July, and about the middle of July (14-18) devastated greater 
part of the island, with Manilla, causing great loss of life. 
The most violent shock, however, was on the 2oth, and 
seemed to complete the ruin. None of the numerous vol- 
canoes showed anything unusual. The Agram earthquake 
in November excited great interest, but its importance, Herr 
Fuchs thinks, was exaggerated, neither the number nor the 
violence of the shocks being unprecedented in the south-eastern 
outlying parts of the Alps. Among numerous other earth- 
quakes, that of Smyrna, on June 22, was conspicuous for its 
disastrous results. The devastation was still greater on July 
29, when the shocks extended to the islands of Samos and 
Chio. They did not cease till August 4. The frightful event 
at Chio in April, 1881, seems to indicate a long earthquake 
period and a displacement of the centre of disturbance from 
the mainland. December was the month of most earthquakes. 
The tide theory would place the maximum in January, but 
in the present case there were only 18 earthquakes in January, 
against 31 in November, and 43 in December. April showed 
a minimum instead of a secondary maximum. 


A German View of the Transvaal.—During the Transvaal 
troubles the sympathy of the Dutch and of most Germans 
was with the Boers, but the feeling was not universal. The 
Kreutz Zeitung, in a series of articles, laboured to prove that 
the policy pursued by the English towards the Dutch in 
South Africa has been perfectly fair and just. The English, 
and not the Dutch, first nominally annexed the Cape, and the 
assertion of English sovereignty over the Boers is declared to 
be perfectly justifiable. With reference to the Transvaal also, 
the English, in 1877, had got formal right on their side, for 
it was expressly stipulated that there should be no slavery or 
slave dealing carried on in the Republic—a bargain its citizens 
have notoriously broken. The registration of native orphans 
introduced was nothing but a crafty method of tratfic in 
human beings known as “‘ black ivory :” and in order to get 
possession of these orphans, whom their patrons were entitled 
to keep till their twenty-fourth year, though they generally 
disposed of them before that, it was no uncommon thing for 
the Boers to surround villages and shoot down the parental 
inhabitants for the sake of their offspring. No single Boer 
State would probably. now be in existence in all South Africa 
but for the huge sacrifices in men and money made by 
England; and the annexation of the Transvaal in 1877 
unquestionably saved it from the dissolving influences of feud 
and hopeless bankruptcy within and the disintegrating forces 
of Cetewayo and Sccocoeni from without. 


Historic Houses.—The council of the Society of Arts have 
erected six new memorial tablets on houses which are of 
historic interest as having been occupied by celebrated men. 
The residences of an Emperor, two statesmen, a philosopher, 
and two artists have been thus distinguished. China plaques 
will now be found on the front of 15, Buckingham Street, 





Strand, where Peter the Great lived for a short time; 
25, Arlington Street, for many years the residence of the 
famous Prime Minister Sir Robert Walpole ; 14, Savile Row, 
where Sheridan lived; 35, St. Martin’s Street, Leicester 
Square, for some time Sir Isaac Newton’s home; 36, Castle 
Street, Oxford Street, where James Barry, the painter, received 
the statesman Burke; and 30, Leicestet Square, a new building 
occupied by Archbishop Tennison’s School, which stands on 
the site of Hogarth’s home. In former years the Society of 
Arts have marked with their memorial tablets the homes 
of Burke, Byron, Canning, Dryden, Faraday, Flaxman, 
Franklin, Garrick, Handel, Johnson, Napoleon III., Nelson, 
Reynolds, and Mrs. Siddons. 


Mendicity Society.—The old Society for the Suppression of 
Mendicity still continues its useful labours at the office, 13, 
Red Lion Square, where it has been established for above 
sixty years. Subscribers to this Society are provided with 
tickets, which on being given to street mendicants secure 
relief if the case is pressing, and careful examination of their 
statement. Professional beggars give the office a wide berth, 
while the really distressed make their necessities known. The 
begging-letter department is a special feature of the institution, 
subscribers of two guineas annually being entitled to send all 
such communications for inquiry. The records at the office 
include a strange collection of such manuscripts, arranged in 
books of reference, so that the professional begging-letter 
writer has little chance of avoiding detection. In cases of 
genuine distress the benevolent need not grudge the annual 
fee required for guiding them in their charitable gifts, for few 
have time or judgment to be with advantage their own 
almoners. In classes above the very poor there are often 
cases where persons in sad distress have no method of mak- 
ing their condition known except by letter, written either 
by themselves or by others on their behalf, as they cannot go 
out into the street and tell their story of woe. We call 
attention to the Mendicity Society because its services have 
been rather thrown into the shade of late years by the more 
costly and imposing proceedings of the Charity Organisation 
Society, an institution with wider objects, but also dealing 
with the suppression of professional mendftancy. 


Depopulation of the City of London.—The following sta- 
tistics, collated from the Imperial census of the several periods 
by the Czty Press, show the gradual process of depopulation 
the City of London has undergone during the present century : 
—1801, 156,859; 1811, 120,909; 1821, 125,434; 1831, 
125,574; 1841, 125,008; 1851, 122,440; 1861, 112,063 ; 
1871, 74,897 ; and 1881, 52,889. 


A Night Scene.— Mr. Sydney Hodges, writing from 
Ealing, described a glorious view he had of the heavens, with 
objects different from those which year by year are visible in 
the starry sky :—‘‘ Happening to look out towards the 
eastern sky at about 1.50 this morning, the following interest- 
ing sight met my view. Low down on the horizon were the 
rising moon and Jupiter and Venus, forming a triangle, and 
within a few degrees of each other. Above, a little to the 
right, were Mars and Saturn. In the north-eastern sky was 
a large comet with a remarkably bright nucleus and a well- 
defined tail. As I had seen no notice of the comet in the 
papers, its appearance was somewhat startling. There was 
a very considerable amount of daylight, so that its brightness 
must be unusual. I never remember a more singular con- 
junction of heavenly bodies.” 


German Humour.—A curious form of German humour 
appears in a book published at Berlin, under the title, 
‘*Schultze and Muller in London.” It is quite as extrava- 
gant in description of social life as Jules Verne in natural 
history. The French write nonsense of the same sort, but 
their blunders about English life are unconscious, whereas 
the German statements are manifest ‘‘ bouncers.” Here is a 
passage: ‘*At a quarter to six we went to the great post- 
office. The squeeze was tremendous round the newspaper 
box, where the newspapers are thrust in in bales; and it 
is, indeed, on a grand scale, since the Times alone has 
16,000,000 subscribers. I warned Schultze not to go so near 
the crush, but he did not hear me. As he was standing 
there, there came a great shock of newspaper boys running 
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with bales of newspapers, and throwing them in at the win- 
dow. <A bale of newspapers hit Schultze on the head ; he 
loses his balance and tips head forwards into the bureau ; 
half-a-dozen officials immediately seize him, stamp him in 
the stomach, and the unhappy Schultze is dispatched in an 
unpaid newspacket to the provinces. At this moment the 
hox is closed with a snap. I rush against it and cry, 
‘Schultze! Schultze!’ But it is too late; your unhappy 
son-in-law was already packed in the post-cart. I ran into 
the bureau of the postmaster, and demanded back your son- 
in-law. ‘Is your friend addressed?’ he asks. ‘No,’ I an- 
swered. ‘ Very well,’ says the Englishman ; ‘M. Schultze 
will remain for six months in the bureau, and if no one 
applies for him, he will be burned as a dead letter.’ ” 


Bournemouth and the King of Sweden.—In addressing a 
deputation bidding farewell to the royal visitors, the king 
said : ** When the Queen of Sweden came here in the month 
of January last, in the midst of a winter which was, as you 
know, everywhere unusually hard, she did so to recover 
strength from long years of suffering, and on her arrival she 
was immediately struck with the charms of this place. She 
found here not only a quiet and comfortable home, but she 
was delighted with the softness of the air, the mildness of 
the climate, the dryness of the soil, and that charming ever- 
green which is toa northern eye of so great a value. She 
came back to Sweden, and with me returned here a few 
months later, when we both had occasion to appreciate, in a 
still higher degree, the merits of the place. Bournemouth 
was then in all the glories of spring-time. The sun stood 
high in the pure sky, and shone glittering on the surface of 
the sea, casting its light on the beaches of the Isle of Wight 
and of this place, and behind those high beaches there were 
the gardens in which the red rhododendrons and other 
flowers displayed their blossoms. We found here just what 
we wished. We desired a quiet, happy rest, and at the 
same time we found what we had scarcely dared to hope for, 
kindness and greeting from every one, from the first day we 
came among you. For this we feel indeed grateful to all of 
you, not only for the reception given to the queen and 
myself to day, but for the great kindness shown to us from 
the first moment we came here. We shall never forget this 
place, and shall ever feel the greatest interest in its prosperity 
and welfare.” 


Ireland’s Need.—A speaker in a recent Irish debate spoke 
truth when he said: ‘‘ What is it that Ireland needed? It 
required for its development the application of capital, the 
confidence which produced capital, and still more, it required 
energy and wisdom in the application of that capital so that 
the people should work out their own salvation. No bill 
will do what the people must do for themselves. It is only 
by the exercise of those great moral qualities of industry, self- 
restraint, and self-exercise that it is possible to have a happy 
and contented people.” 


Fish Stalls at Railway Stations.—There is no reason why 
railway fish-stalls should not be as numerous as book-stalls, 
If any enterprising man will do for the fishes of the rivers 
and the sea what Messrs. W. H. Smith and Co. have done 
for books, newspapers, and magazines, he will make himself 
a good name and reap a fine reward. There is some hope of 
this being done, as Londoners are now regularly supplied at 
least by one railway company with sea-water every morning. 
It will do no harm to the water to bring up in it the living 
fishes. Both can be carried together; there need be no 
more complaining of the scarcity of soles, nor at the price we 
are asked to pay for them. 


Thought Reading.—A good deal of discussion having taken 
place about Mr. Washington Irving Bishop’s power of reading 
unspoken thoughts, Dr. W. B. Carpenter wrote: ‘‘The 
experiments you were good enough to show me at my own 
house some time ago, Professor Huxley also being present, 
satisfied us, as I, know that they had previously satisfied a 
number of the Professors of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Universities, of your remarkable power of ‘ thought-reading,’ 
which you derive from your careful study of the indications 
unconsciously given by the subjects of your experiments, and 
from your peculiar aptness in the interpretation of those 
indications. And they also showed us that you have ac- 





quired, by the like study and practice, a remarkable power 
of directing, under certain circumstances, the thoughts and 
actions of others by suggestions unconsciously conveyed to 
them.” The truth of the matter, we believe, is that Mr. 
Bishop has unusual shrewdness in guessing, and skill in dis- 
covering, other people’s thoughts, though of course he is often 
wrong. In leading a person towards a hidden article we 
believe that great sensibility to muscular action is the main 
element of success. The hider unconsciously draws back 
trom the cache. 


A Hot Station.—The wife of an artillery officer lately sent 
to Shyet Myo in Burmah, describes the climate by narrating 
an incident which sounds like a hint for Baron Munchausen 
or Jules Verne, but is gravely told as a fact in natural history : 
** A friend gave my husband some owl’s eggs, which he left 
in a plate in the drawing-room, the coolest place in the 
house, being in the centre and surrounded by other rooms, 
The eggs were on a table in the corner of the room, and 
were forgotten. Some days after I was sitting there working, 
and, hearing an extraordinary noise, looked round to see 
what it could be. It came from the plate in the corner, and 
I saw one of the eggs moving, and slightly chipped. Pre- 
sently out came a little owlet! The other eggs followed suit, 
till they were all hatched. It does seem ludicrous, and 
impossible to any one who has not lived in such a climate, 
when the thermometer at the time I write is never under 
100 deg., and generally 105 deg.” 


Bills of Sale——The pressure of the times upon traders, and 
the middle classes generally, is shown by the great increase 
in the number of bills of sale, which rose from 11,844 in 1875 
to 55,513 in 1880. The increase was steady up to 1878, but 
the number remained below 20,000 ; between 1878 and 1879 
it leaped to 49,623, and last year was some 6,000 higher. 
The amount raised in this manner for the relief of the middle 
classes in their temporary needs advanced from £2, 123,826 
in 1875 to 44,333,914 in 1880, which was a decrease upon 
the £5,253,291 of 1879, although the number of bills of sale 
was larger. The largest number of bills last year was for 
sums between £20 and £50, as has been the case in each of 
the last six years ; and the smallest number was for £1,000 
and upwards, which absorbed nearly a quarter of the total 
amount advanced. 


Japanese Postal Service—Whereas irregularities in the 
foreign mail service did arise under the former system, no 
complaints are now received ; and in the ninth report of the 
Postmaster-General of Japan, dated December last, we read 
‘it is a noteworthy fact that out of more than 25,000 regis- 
tered letters and packets handled in this (the foreign mail) 
service since it was established, none has been lost or stolen, 
as far as can be ascertained.” It is only fair to the Japanese, 
and ought to be suggestive to ourselves as an indication of 
the enormous progress which Japan has made in social 
administration, to state that during last year the number of 
letters, newspapers, books, samples, etc., transmitted through 
the Japanese postal mails was 68,944,782, the increase over 
the number transmitted during the preceding year being 
13,160,576, or 23.6 per cent. Those who are familiar with 
such statistics will see that these figures place Japan in a very 
high position among the nations of the world when tried by 
the postal test. 


American Immigration.—During the year ended June 30, 
1880, there were 457,257 immigrants brought into the United 
States. Of these.99,706 came through British America, the 
most of them arriving at Port Huron, Michigan. Germany 
sent the next largest number, 84,638, and Ireland next, 
71,603. England contributed 59,454, Scotland 12,640, and 
the total contributions from the British Islands were 144,876. 
Sweden sent 39,186, Norway 19,895, Austria 12,904, Italy 
12,327, Denmark 6,576, Switzerland 6,156, Russia 4,854, 
Hungary 4,363, France 4,313, and China 5,802. About 
three-fifths of the total immigration are males, and seven- 
tenths of the arrivals are at New York. The ‘‘ New York 
If{erald ” has taken much trouble to investigate the sources 
and destinations of the immigration to the United States. 
Jt finds that since reliable records have been kept by the 
Government—-July Ist, 1855—there have been 5,924,492 
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immigrants landed in the United States. In New York city 
the records begin in 1847, and since May 5th of that year 
there have been 5,857,025 arrivals. Where they come from 
js shown by the following statement :—Ireland 2,042,046, 
Germany 2,195,398, England 761,751, Scotland 167,180, 
Sweden 136,920, France 112,910, Switzerland 89,827, Italy 
57,028, Norway 54,050, Holland 41,100, Denmark 39,728, 
Wales 32,383, Russia 30,966, Bohemia 17,239, Austria 
113,470, Poland 11,201, Belgium 10,866, West Indies 
10,021, Spain 9,694, Hungary 4,338, South America 3,509, 
all other 15,400, total 5,857,025. Where they go to is not 
so readily ascertained, but they have been keeping records of 
the destination of those arriving at New York since August, 
1855, embracing the announced destinations of 3,906,985 
persons, as follows :— 


Sections, Number. Per Cent. 
New York ... an ¥,572,342 «.. 40°99 
New England et we, 903000 ... 3°25 
Middle States roe «- §60,249 ... 14°83 
Western States wea 1,226,026 ... 31°95 
Pacific States and Territories 106,237... 2°7 
Southern States... er 59,848 ... I°21 





Aggregate... 3,837,508 ... 100°00 

Of the remainder, 70,991 went to Canada, 1,427 to New 
Brunswick, and the others to the West Indies, South America, 
Australia, China, and other foreign countries ; and of 22,788 
the destination was not ascertained. ‘‘ The large number 
redited to New York State no doubt includes many who had 
not determined upon any location ; and it is also noteworthy 
how few comparatively select the Southern States for homes. 
It is estimated that, besides their labour, these immigrants 
have brought 1,000 millions of dollars of value in money and 
effects into the country with them. An important element 
of the United States census of 1880 will be the population 
tables now preparing, which, by ascertaining the birthplace 
of parents, will give the descent of the people. Immigra- 
tion, it will be found, has had an important influence in con- 
tributing to our 50,000,000 population if it reaches that 
number, ” 


A Costly Orchid.—At the recent sale by auction of the 
collection of orchids of Mr. John Day, of Tottenham, by Mr. 
J. C. Stevens, at King Street, Covent Garden, one plant 
fetched the remarkable price of 140 guineas. This was de- 
scribed in the catalogue as ‘*Cypripedium Stonei, variety 
Platyteenium, very strong plant, one old growth, showing 
flower with two strong young leads of five leaves each.” 


Waterproof Cement.—The formula for aquarium cement 
is, litharge, white sand, plaster-of-paris, of each three parts ; 
resin, one part ; boiled linseed oil, sufficient. The solids are 
to be taken by measure in powder and mixed. As it sets 
rapidly, ‘the oil must not he added until it is wanted for use. 
It is better for being put into a mortar and pounded. It 
hardens in three days. It will hold glass firmly, and with it 
glass tanks may be made without frames, if the angles are 
well filled with cement. It isa kind of mastic, and could 
be used on brick. What is technically known as marine glue 
stands almost by itself. Where it can be put on hot it is 
admirable. It is composed of indiarubber and shellac, 
dissolved in naphtha. Some kinds are hard, some almost 
liquid. I have seen this glue adhere to glass so firmly as to 
- - glass when plates were separated.—Design and 

ork. 


Swallows and Sparrows.—A correspondent reports a case 
of retributive justice witnessed at a Scottish manse, confirm- 
Ing previous records of the same kind. A pair of sparrows 
having taken forcible possession of a swallow’s nest, from 
Which they could not be ejected, brought numerous swallow 
friends, each with moist clay, and shut the intruders in. 


Electric Lighting at the General Post Office.—The large 
Sorting-room for newspapers is illuminated by sixteen Brush 
lights, each equivalent to 2,000 candles, and the room is now 
for all practical purposes as bright as day. These lights 
have superseded ne less than 400 gas jets, which, in a room 





where between 400 and 500 persons were at work, raised the 
temperature of the atmosphere to 87 deg. Fahr., and some- 
times higher. This was an unhealthy state of things, and it 
is satisfactory to know that besides giving a superior illumina- 
tion, the electric light has reduced the average temperature 
of the room by nearly 20 deg. The Brush generator is driven 
by a Brotherhood engine of 14 herse-power, and the speed 
of the bobbin is about 790 revolutions per minute. The 
lighting is a decided success, and gives general satisfaction to 
the sorters, who can read the addresses on the newspapers 
with much greater facility. 


Ireland and the Irish described by Mr. Disraeliin 1836,— 
Justice to Ireland will best be secured by doing justice to 
England. The people of England created the empire. At 
the time when we were engaged in that great strife which 
will rank in the estimation of posterity with the Punic wars 
and the struggles of the Greeks against Asia, the very men 
who are now menacing your illustrious order, and stirring up 
war against our national institutions, were in communication 
with our most inveterate foe, and soliciting invasion. These 
men cannot be conciliated ; they are your foes because they 
are the foes of England. They hate our free and fertile isle. 
They hate our order, our civilisation, our enterprising indus- 
try, our sustained courage, our decorous liberty, our pure 
religion. This wild, reckless, indolent, uncertain, and super- 
stitious race have no sympathy with the English character. 
Their fair ideal of human felicity is an alternation of clannish 
broils and coarse idolatry. ‘Their history describes an un- 
vroken circle of bigotry and blood. And now, forsooth, 
the cry is raised that they have been misgoverned. How 
many who sound this party shibboleth have studied the 
history of Ireland ?—Letters on Runnymede. 


Spiritualism.—A_ country correspondent, who is evidently 
not aware that the professional advocates of spiritualism and 
those who make money by spiritual séazces are birds of prey 
who live upon pigeons, writes :—‘‘ Assuming that Spiritu- 
alism is afact, we may venture to inquire as to the nature of 
those spirits with whom their friends are confessedly so 
‘familiar.’ If good spirits—or angels,—they have been 
visitors, in times of old, to this our lower world, but always 
on some important mission, bearers of heavenly messages 
from God to man. It is simply incredible that their mission 
now could be toscribble on slates, raise tables and chairs, or 
perform any of those absurd actions now ascribed to their 
agency. It follows, then, that the spirits are of evil origin, 
and what but evil can result from such communications ? And 
yet in this nineteenth century, such exhibitions are permitted, 
supported, and believed in.” If our correspondent knew a 
little of the history of human credulity and imposture, her 
wonder would be less. She should also remember that idle 
people, especially in the London season, are always glad of 
some excitement, or any excuse for meeting. 





Not worth the Cost.—In a recent lawsuit, in the course 
of the arguments, Lord Coleridge observed that ‘‘ this was, 
no doubt, a matter of feeling, and not of money, for if the 
defendant had to pay the costs they would amount to more 
than the money at stake. It was a very exceptional case in 
which the costs did not exceed the stake.” This remark 
caused laughter in the court, but, coming from a veteran 
of the law, the hint is worthy of the attention of all whose 
feelings may tempt to litigation. 


Needless and Cruel Experiments.—‘‘ Take your frog,” 
runs a small ‘* Manual” of experimenta? physiology for the 
use of hospital students, ‘‘and rub a stick of solid lunar 
caustic all over the eye until the aqueous humour of the 
anterior chamber shows a white precipitate. Now release 
your frog, and his actions will be similar to those previously 
watched, but more intense ; in fact, he plays such fantastic 
tricks as few could look upon without that blunting of sensi- 
bility on which so many have dilated. It is necessary for 
him to be left for ten minutes, after which his head is cut off 
with a pair of scissors, and so his suffering ends.” Now 
what is the object of this simply diabolical piece of wanton 
cruelty? Why should we ‘‘ take” a poor ‘‘ harmless, neces- 
sary” frog, and ‘‘rub a stick of solid lunar caustic all over 
his eye,” subjecting him to pain fully as intense as we our- 
selves should suffer if our own eyes were ‘‘ fizzled” out with 
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a red-hot kitchen poker? Cuz don0? we ask, when we are 
told of the ‘‘ fantastic tricks” played by this suffering God’s 
creature in its dumb agony, and how, in its exquisite torture, 
it ‘ pokes its head down between its forelegs, jumps or turns 
over, wriggles, and otherwise acts in a strange manner.” 
Forsooth, ‘‘the object” of this horrible piece of wickedness 
is **to demonstrate the structure of the cornea by staining 
the intercellular substance.” Who wants ‘‘the structure of 
the cornea” ‘*demonstrated”? Nobody—literally nobody. 
It is as well known as the structure of the hair, or of fat, or 
of muscle. The experiment is as absolutely needless as it 
would be to ‘‘ demonstrate” the nature and function of the 
carotid arteries by bleeding a dog to death, while the hideous 
cruelty of poking ‘‘a solid stick of lunar caustic” into the 
eyes of any living thing is so atrocious and indefensible that 
we can only hope Mr. Colam may be able to catch some 
young student performing the ‘‘ demonstration” in question, 
and take thé opinion of a magistrate as to his conduct.— Zhe 
Daily Telegraph. 


Sensible Hints for Public Meetings.—An American editor, 
commenting upon the diminished interest shown in missionary 
meetings during the last anniversaries, gives the following 
hints, which are applicable to public assemblies of all sorts, 
where speaking is the chief agency, and not to meetings of 
the Exeter-Hall type only. The world is growing more 
busy, and time is more precious every year. People have 
less leisure than formerly to pass in hearing orators talk round 
about a subject. Hence the audiences are chiefly composed of 
women of the classes that have nothing more urgent to do. If 
men go to a meeting, they want short, sharp, pointed ad- 
dresses. It is, therefore, important— 

1. To have a wide-awake and strong chairman ; for much 
depends on his ability, firmness, and tact. 

2. Only a brief synopsis of the report; three minutes, or 
five at the utmost ; the rest in print on the seats. 

3. No speaker to exceed fifteen minutes, except by 
unanimous call of the meeting. 

4. Every speaker to avoid apology or preface, and to go 
right to the matter in hand, saying what he has to say dis- 
tinctly, so as to be heard, with such power as he has, and 
then sit down (sometimes the most difficult part of the speech). 

Let these rules be attended to, and many people will come 
to meetings who dread the dreary proceedings and long- 
winded harangues. It would not then be necessary to 
advertise distinguished speakers in order to attract an 
audience. Men with their heart in a cause, and with facts 
worth communicating, would make effective and popular 
speeches, and attract large and gratified audiences. 


“Whip” in the House of Commons.—The late Rt. Hon. 
William Patrick Adam, who died as Governor of Madras, 
was long better known as the ‘‘ Liberal Whip in the House 
of Commons.” The functions which Mr. Adam performed 
for so many years are of the highest importance to our Parlia- 
mentary system, and he who would perform them with success 
must be no common man. _ He has duties both in the House 
and out of it that require the exercise of great qualities, and 
the more varied the composition of the party the greater is 
the demand upon the Whip’s tact, temper, and knowledge of 
mankind. It is the boast of the Liberal party that it com- 
bines a number of elements representing the most widely 
divergent aims ; and the Whip’s business is at once to recog- 
nise this divergence, and to overcome it in the interests of 
party union. Within the House it is his business, by means 
of persuasion, or gentle pressure skilfully applied, to control 
the recalcitrant, to win back the disaffected, to inspire the 
indifferent with zeal. It is he who has to lead the Advanced 
to vote with the Moderates, the Extreme Left with the Left 
Centre ; it is he who must get hold of the crotcheteers, the 
enthusiasts, the men of one idea, and induce them to post- 
pone their private fancies to the interests of the party. It 
is he who has to organise a debate, and to be ready for every 
turn that it may take. Outside the House, it is he who is 
first consulted about the vacant constituencies, and who, as 
Lord Rosebery said at the Cupar banquet given on Mr. 
Adam’s appointment to India, has at every vacancy to per- 
suade four most eligible candidates to efface themselves in 
favour of a fifth. It need hardly be said that such a position 
requires unfailing patience, tact, good humour, and industry. 
Mr, Adam himself defined the duty of the Whip, on the eve 
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of a general election, as that of ‘‘ taking care that the party 
was up to its work ;’’ and we may add that his duty in 
ordinary times is to keep it up to its work. How that is 
best done depends on circumstances, and of these every effi- 
cient Whip is the best judge. Mr. Adam thought it was 
certainly not be done by speaking, and he truly, and with 
some pride, described himself as ‘a working man, not a 
speaking man.” He even hinted that it was sometimes done 
by persuading others not to speak ; ‘‘ for,” he said, ‘‘if every 
one in the House of Commons were to take to speaking, the 
British Constitution would immediately come to an end.” 
The post which he filled so long and so well can never be an 
altogether grateful post, but it is one that is not only of the 
first importance to the party, but absolutely essential to the 
existence of Parliamentary government. Party discipline is 
a Parliamentary necessity, and the Whip is the embodiment 
of party discipline. The outside public hardly knows him, 
but he is of far more real importance than many of those 
who make a figure before the public eye. To choose him 
well is one of the most delicate tasks of the party leader; 
to perform his duties well, as Mr. Adam performed them, is 
one of the most delicate tasks that can be entrusted toa 
member of a free Assembly. 


1879.—The year 1879 was remarkable in many respects 
from a statistical point of view. ‘‘It was,” says the Regis- 
trar-General, ‘* with one exception, the coldest year of the 
century; its marriage-rate was the lowest on record; its 
birth-rate the lowest but one since 1861, having been equalled 
only twice—in 1862 and 1871; and its death-rate the lowest 
but one since 1856. No year in our tables was so free from 
those diseases which spread by infection and contagion ; in 
none were there so few deaths from fevers or from diarrhea, 
in proportion to the population ; never before was the death- 
rate from accident or from homicide so low; nor, on the 
ether hand, was the number of persons who committed 
suicide ever before so high. The low birth and marriage 
rates, as also the increase in suicide, may be referred to the 
continued depression in industrial and agricultural interests ; 
to which cause may also be attributed the facts that the 
number of persons in receipt of relief, the amount of money 
expended in actual relief of the poor, and the number of 
persons who left the country to seek their fortunes in foreign 
lands, were all more or less in excess in 1879, as compared 
with recent years.” 


Lord Beaconsfield and Prince Bismarck. — During the 
Congress they were together one night at a State banquet. 
As the guests were rising from the table, Lord Beaconsfield 
began to collect some bonbons, to which were attached por- 
traits of the German Royal family, which pleased his fancy. 
Not noticing what he was about, Prince Bismarck plucked 
him by the arm. ‘‘Ah!” said Lord Beaconsfield, half 
audibly, ‘‘not only does Prince Bismarck give nothing away, 
but he does not even allow anybody to help himself.” Over- 
hearing this, the Prince retorted with a hearty laugh, ‘It is 
quite true I give nothing away ; but, as you see, I am always 
ready for an honest alliance.” And with this he cordially 
co-operated with Lord Beaconsfield in establishing a protec- 
torate over the bonbons.—Ber/in Gossip. 


Snakes’ Tongues.—Miss Hopley having stated, in ‘* Land 
and Water,” ‘‘that the notion of snakes intentionally using 
their tongues to threaten or alarm an animal is absurd, espe- 
cially if that ‘animal’ is a human being,” a correspondent 
says: ‘*I remember four-and-twenty years ago hearing at the 
Jardin des Plantes a loud hissing I took for the escape of 
water from a tap, which, however, I looked round and round 


for in vain. At last, for I am very near-sighted and did not 
then wear glasses, I noticed something darting to and fro 
just as I moved, behind what I then saw was the dull, coarse 
green, and almost opaque glass of a cage all but touching 
me; and, on a nearer inspection, found this was a large 
snake with its tongue vibrating in a manner which, although 
it most forcibly recalled Virgil’s expression of wibrantibus 
“nguis, I had certainly never seen before. I perfectly re- 
member how startled I was, and although the shudder which 
passed through me was attributable of course to early asso- 
ciations, I yet cannot help thinking the villainous expression 
of that reptile’s face, and the bad language it was possibly 
using, were intended to threaten, as well as command my 
attention.” 
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21s. - handsome Goth. 


The Lands of Scripture, comprising ‘‘ Those Holy Fields,” 
‘The Land of the Pharaohs,” and “ Pictures from Bible Lands.” By 
SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., and S. G. GREEN, ».D In one handsome 
volume, Full of valuable information, with a proiusion of fine engrav- 
ings. 


8s. each, handsome Cloth. 

Pictures from the German Fatherland. Drawn with 

Pen and Pencil. By Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.p. Fine Engravings. 

“Those Holy Fields.” Palestine illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil. By Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Imperia: 8vo. With 
numerous engravings. 

The Land of the Pharaohs. 
by Pen and Pencil. By Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. 
fine Engravings. 

Pictures from Bible Lands, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Edited by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. With fine Engravings. 

English Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
S. MANNING, LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.p. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Wood Engravings. 

French Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
SamuEL G. GREEN, D.D. With upwards of 150 fine Engravings. 

American Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. New Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 

Homes and Haunts of Luther. By the Rev. Dr. 

StrouGHTON. With numerous Engravings by ymper and others. 


Small gto. 
7s. 6d. each. 


The Midnight Sky: Familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets. 
By Epwin DunKIN, F.R.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
With 32Star-Maps, and other Illustrations, 7s. 6¢. cloth boards ; 9s. gilt 
edges. , 

The Boy’s Own Annual.—The Second Volume of the Boy’s 
Own Paper. Containing 832 pages of Tales, Sports, Pastimes, Travel, 
Adventure, Amusement, and Instruction. With numerous Coloured and 
Wood Engravings. 7s. 6d. in handsome cloth; gs. gilt edges. 


7s. each. 


The Leisure Hour Volume. Contains 828 pages of In- 
teresting Reading. With numerous Engravings by the best Artists. 7s. 
cloth boards ; 8s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges ; ros. 6d. half calf. 

The Sunday at Home Volume. Contains 828 pages of 
Interesting Sunday Reading. With numerous Coloured and Wood En- 


Egypt and Sinai illustrated 
Imperial 8vo. With 








ae “gs. cloth boards; 8s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges; 10s. 6d. 


. alf calf. 

Random Truths in Common Things. 
from my Study Chair. By the Rev. J. R. VERNON, MA. 
numerous Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt. 

A Universal Geography: Historical, Mathematical, Physical, 
and Political. By the Rev. THomas MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. Revised 
and brought down to the present time by the late KrirH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 75. cloth boards; 10s. half bound. 


6s. 6d. each. 


‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye; or, Leisure Thoughts for 
Busy Lives. By the Kev. J. R. VERNON, M.A. With Engravings. 


Cloth gilt. 
The Chain of Life in Geological Time. A Sketch of 
By J. W. Dawson, 


the Origin and Succession of Animals and Plants. 
— Principal of McGill College, Montreal. With Engravings. Cloth 
rds. 


Occasional Papers 
With 








6s. each. 


Ingleside and Wayside Musings. 
to “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” With Engravings. 


| Scenes from the Life of St. Paul. By the Rev. 
Howson; D.p., Dean of Chester. With Illustrations by Paolo 
Handsome cloth, gilt. 

Girl's Own Annual.—The First Volume of the Gir_’s Own 
Paper. Containing 624 pages of interesting and useful Reading—Tales, 
Household Hints, Plain and Fancy Needlework, Music, etc., witha 
onion of Illustrations. Price 6s. handsome cloth; or, 7s. 6d. gilt 

edges. 

The Seven Golden Candlesticks; or, Sketches of the 
Seven Churches of Asia. By the Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, LL.D., F.R.S. 
} With Engravings. Cloth gilt. 
| Isaac Watts: his Life and Writings, his Homes and Friends. 
By E. Paxton Hoop, Illustrations. Small 8vo. Cloth boards. 


A Companion Volume 
Cloth, gilt. 


aS 


riolo, 


5s. each. 
The Months. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
16mo. With Engravings. Cloth, gilt. 
The Temple: its Ministry and Services at the Time of Jesus 
Christ. By Rev. Dr. EpersHemm. Imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt. 


Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ. 


By Rev. Dr. Epersueim. Imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt. 


The Golden Grasshopper: a Tale founded on Events in 
the Days of Sir Thomas Gresham. By the late W. H. G. Kinston. 
With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards. 


The Prism; or, Tales of Three Countries. By M. L. 
WuatTeEty and Two Members of her Family. With. Illustrations, 
Cloth, gilt. ’ 

A Yacht Voyage Round England. By the late W. H. G. 
Kincston. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, gilt. 


Illustrated Letters to my Children from the Holy Land. 
By H. A. Harprr. With Engravings from Original Sketches by the 
Author. Handsomely printed. Imperial 8vo, cloth boards, gilt. 


Captain Cook: his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. By the 
late W. H.G. Kincston. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt. 


4s. 6d. each. 


Within Sea Walls ; or, How the Dutch kept the Faith. By 
E. H. Watsue and G. E. Sarcent. With Illustrations. Cloth, gilt. 


The Realm of the Ice King: a Book of Arctic Discovery 


and Adventure. Numerous Illustrations, Cloth, gilt. 


Original Fables. By Mrs. Prosser. With Illustrations 
by Griset, Harrison Weir, Noel Humphreys, etc. Cloth, gilt, 


4s. each. 


The Exiles of Salzburg, and other Stories. Translated 
from the German of Gustav Nieritz by Mrs. Kerr, i rn of Leopold 
von Ranke’s ‘‘ Servia.” With Illustrations, Cloth, gilt. 

Vignettes of the Great Revival of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. With Illustrations. Cloth. 
Worthies of Science. Biographical Sketches of Eminent 

Scientific Men. By the Rev. Dr. SrouGuHton. Crown 8vo. 

Tales of Three Centuries. From the French of Madame 
Guizot pe Witt. Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt edges. 
Boy and Man: a Story for Old and Young. With numerous 

Illustrations by French. Imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt. 

The Home Naturalist; or, Practical Instructions for Collect- 
ing and Preserving all Kinds of Natural Objects. By HarLtanp 
Couttas. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt. 


Chapters on Every-day Things; or, Histories and Marvels 
in Common Life. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt. 


Imperial 











3s. 6d. each, 


Before the Dawn: a Story of Wycliffe and Bohemia.. . By 
the Author of “Glaucia,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt. 


Autobiography of a French Protestant condemned 
to the Galleys. Crown 8vo. 


Beauties and Wonders of Vegetable Life. 
Cross. With Illustrations. 


My Schoolfellow, Val Bownser; or, Sunshine after Storm, 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 


3s. each. 


True Tales about India: its Native Princes and British 
Rulers. ByS. J. BALLARD, of Mangalore. Illustrations. Cloth boards. 

Stories and Pictures from Church History. - Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 

Stories of the Old Romans. With Illustrations by Moyr 
Smith. 

Once’ upon a Time; or, The Boy’s Book of Adventures. 


By J: 











Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. each. 


Memoirs of a Huguenot Family. From the Original Auto- 
biography of the Rev. J. Fontrarng. Imperial 16mo. Cloth boards. 


The British Islands; their Physical Geography and Natural 
History. By the Rev. Tuomas MILNER, M.A. ith Ilustrations, 
Revised Edition. Cloth boards. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF 


CHRIST. 


A Guide to the Study of the Chronology, Harmony, and Purpose of the Gospels. By Eustace R. ConDER, M.A. 


With Map. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


VOICES FROM CALVARY. 


A Series of Homilies. 
8vo. 


By the Rev. CHARLES STANFORD, D.D., author of “Symbols of Christ,” ete. Crown 
3s. 6a. cloth boards, red edges. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRAYER, 


And other Essays. By the Rev. H. R. REYNOLDs, D.D., of Cheshunt College. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 64. 


cloth boards. 


“THE DEVOTION 


OF THE SACRED HEART.” 


An Exposure of its Errors and Dangers. By Robert C. JENKINS, M.A., Rector and Vicar of Lyminge, 


Honorary Canon of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 


ts. cloth boards. 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ANGUS.—The Bible Handbook; or, An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Sacred Scripture By J. ANGuS, 
D.D., Member of the New Testament Revision Committee. 
Map. 12mo, cloth boards, §s.; half-bound, 75. 


ANGUS.—Handbook of the English Tongue. 


By JosepH ANGUS, D.D. 12mo, cloth boards, 5s.; half- 
bound, 7s. ; calf, 8s. 6d. - 


ANGUS.—Handbook of English Literature. 
By J. ANGUS, D.D., 12mo, cloth boards, §s. ; half-bound, 


75.3 calf, 8s. 6d. 
ANGUS.—Handbook of Specimens of English 


Literature. By J. ANGuUs, D.D. 12me, cloth boards, 
5s. 6d. ; half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


MILNER.—History of England to 1862. By 
the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. Maps. 12mo, cloth boards, 
§s. Questions on ditto, 6d. 


PALEY.—Evidences of Christianity. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Supplement by the Rev. T. R. 
BIRKS, M.A. 12mo, cloth boards, 3s. ; half-bound, 5s. 6d. 


PALEY.—Hore Pauline; with Horz Apos- 
tolice. By Rev. T. R. Birks. Cloth boards, 3s. ; half- 
bound, 55. 6d. 


BUTLER.—Analogy of Religion to the Con- 
stitution and Course of Nature ; also, Fifteen'Sermons. With 
a Life of the Author, a copious Analysis; Notes, and 
Indexes. By JoszEPH ANGUS, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. cloth 
boards. The Analogy, with the Three Sermons on 
Human Nature only. Crown 8vo, 15. cloth boards. 


WAYLAND.—Moral Science. With Notes, etc., 
by Dr. AnGus. Cloth boards,’ 3s.; half-bound, 5s. 6d. 


KEITH JOHNSTON.—A Universal Geo- 

graphy : Historical, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 

y the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. Revised 

and brought down to the Present Time by KEITH JOHN- 
STON, F.R.G.S. Cloth boards, 7s. ; half-bound, ros. 


KEITH JOHNSTON.—New Biblical Atlas 
and Scripture Gazetteer. With 16 Coloured Maps by 
W. and A. K. JoHNsToN. Cloth boards, 55. 


ARNOLD.— History of Greece. By the Rev. 


F, ARNOLD. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 





DUNKIN.—Midnight Sky: Familiar Notes on 
the Stars and Planets. By E. DUNKIN, F.R.S. 32 Star- 
Maps. Imperial 8vo, cloth boards, 75, 6d.; extra, gilt 
edges, 9s. 


MITCHELL.—Critical Handbook. A Guide to 
the Study of the Greek New Testament. By E. C. 
MITCHELL, D.D. Map, Diagrams, &c. Cloth, 3s. 6a. 


DAWSON.—The Chain of Life in Geological 
Time. A Sketch of the Origin’and Succession of Animals 
and Plants. By J. W. DAWSON, LL.D. With Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 6d. 


LEATHES.—Grounds of Christian Hope: A 
Sketch of the Evidences of Christianity. By STANLEY 
LEATHES, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Professor of 
Hebrew, King’s College, London. Cloth boards, 45. 6d. 


GREEN.—Handbook to Grammar of Greek 
Testament. By Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. — Cloth 
boards, 7s. 6d.; half-bound, ros. 


BARROWS.—A New Introduction to the 
Study of the Bible. By E. P. BARRows, D.p. Cloth 
boards, 6s. ; half-bound, 9s. 


BARROWS.—Biblical Geography and Anti- 
quities. By E. P. Barrows, D.D. Maps. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 6d. 


EADIE.—Biblical Encyclopedia. 
Dr. EADIE. Maps, etc. New Edition. 
75. 6d. ; half-bound, tos. 6d. ; calf, 125. 6d. 


CRUDEN.—A Complete Concordance to the 
Holy Scriptures. Edited by JoHN Eani®, D.D., LL.D. 
A New Edition. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6¢.; half-bound, 
5s. 6d. ; calf,-gs. 


ROBINSON.—Harmony of the Four Gospels 
in the Authorised Version. By E. ROBINSON, D.D. 
Maps. Royal 8vo Edition, cloth boards, 3s.; half-bound, 
5s. 6¢. NEW PockeT EDITION, cloth boards, 15s. 6d. 


Edited by 
Cloth boards, 


INGLIS.—The Bible Text Cyclopedia. By 
the Rev. J. INGLIs. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 55 
cloth boards, 
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